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BLOSSOMS OF THE ROCKS. 
“ Garnished with all manner of precious stones.” 


\ HEN the French explorer Arnaud d’ Abba- 
die travelled in Algeria, Abyssinia, and the 
Galla country, forty years ago, he carried constant- 
ly about on his person a gem of that rare and 
lovely kind called star sapphire, and when he 
wished to command the respect and obedience of 
the savage or half-civilized people among whom 
he sojourned, he was wont to produce his jewel, 
and display its magical beauty before their daz- 
zled eyes. They regarded it as a talisman, and 
exhibited the profoundest veneration 
for this particular stone, so that it 
became of great use to him in es- 
tablishing an influence over them. 

This gem is transparent, a true 
hyaline corundum—the name given 
by mineralogists to that family of 
gems, the hardest substances in na- 
ture next to the diamond, which are 
formed almost entirely of alumina 
crystallized. It is just touched and 
softened with the delicious blue call- 
ed by the French céleste, the color 
of Northern skies, and, with the 
light striking it, turn it whichever 
way you might, seems to hold im- 
prisoned within its crystal sphere a 
perfect star of six rays, extremely 
beautiful and remarkable. It is not 
surprising that the simple, credulous 
Africans should have been impress- 
ed by an object like this. Who 
knows but the Oriental imagination 
may have fancied that a spirit from 
some celestial orb, some fairy or 
genius of the stars, descending or 
fallen, like the lost Pleiad, had be- 
come enthralled for a time within 
the gem, and that the owner could 
command its services for good or 
evil at will, since even imprisoned 
fairies are supposed to possess cer- 
tain supernatural powers ? 

We who have had some pretty 
fancies dispelled by the teachings 
of science—which, however, always 
manages to make up to us in one 
direction for what it seems to take 
away in another, with its constant 
opening out of new realms of beauty 
and marvel, for the delight of all 
whose eyes are open to see—have 
been told that the asteria, or “ star- 
stone,” as it is sometimes called, at 
the moment of its crystallization, 
in some dark, mysterious fissure of 
its native rock, received in among 
its molecules or atoms some foreign 
substance that could not be assim- 
ilated or united with the pure alu- 
mina, and the little bit of coloring 
matter that it was gathering. to 
build itself up with. Being what 
Mr. Ruskin calls a good crystal, this 
sapphire does not allow the strange, 
intruding element to interfere with 
the process of its growth. It keeps 
on following the beautiful law of its 
nature, and while it gradually forms 
its six-sided hyaline prism, uses the 
very hindrance that had threatened 
to mar or destroy it—and would 
probably have succeeded had the 
crystal been weak or irresolute— 
as the means of attaining to a more 
unusual beauty, a more exquisite 
aspect, than it could otherwise have 
worn. It can not get rid of the in- 
truder, but it can force it to obey its 
will so long as it is strictly true to 
the laws of its own growth; so the 
alumina crystallizes with geometric 
accuracy about six thread-like shafts, 
which are directed toward the six faces of the 
prism. The light reflected from the delicate 
white threads forms the six-rayed star which 
puzzles the simple observer. 

Wiser folk than D’Abbadie’s poor savages 
have attributed magical virtue to gems, and have 
even held that they were living beings. Plato, 
with his vast intelligence, believed this, and sup- 
posed them to be produced by a sort of fermen- 
tation caused by a spirit descended from the 
stars, from which he extracted, for the formation 
of precious stones, the noblest and purest part— 











the essence, so to speak—of precious metals: for 
the diamond, gold; for others, silver; for others 
again, iron. 

Theophrastus, another Greek, a pupil of Aris- 
totle, divides stones into male and female, and 
Pliny says the more vigorous are the males, the 
more languishing the females ; so, apparently, the 
Jair sex among gems is not the feminine, accord- 
ing to the ungallant Roman. In this connection, 
Browning speaks of “the lordly male sapphires.” 

All through the Middle Ages we hear a great 
deal about the seeret virtues possessed by precious 
stones, and a learned German physician called 


Fig. 1.—Crire Lisse Eventne Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 


Anselm de Boot, in 1664, is inclined to think that 
angels reside in them, though whether good or 
evil angels he is not quite sure. He is afraid 
that, at all events, the turquoise is the home of a 
naughty spirit under the form of an angel of 
light. Jerome Cardem, who lived about a hun- 
dred years earlier, is certain—indeed, it was ad- 
mitted without question at that time—that gems 
are living beings ; and not only do they live, but 
they suffer sickness, old-age, and death. The 





medicinal properties of gems were firmly believed 
in Lot so very long ago in Europe, and eminently 














special virtues were attributed to the ruby, topaz, 
emerald, sapphire, and hyacinth, which were fa- 
mous in the annals of medicine under the name 
of the Five Precious Fragments, scrapings of these 
stones taken together being the specific, appar- 
ently, for all ills. 

Each month of the year had its stone, and each 
stone its signification, which was supposed in some 
way to influence the person to whose birth-month 
the special gem belonged. 

Bebinet, the learned French mineralogist, says 
it is not surprising that nervous diseases should 
have been really cured by the application of gems 
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Fig. 2.—Brocape AND Suran Dinner Dress. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 3-5, 5°. 


to different parts of the person, since a strong 
imagination and a firm faith are often more effica- 
cious than any treatment in such cases. 

The ancient Jews had an intense belief in the 
potency of gems. The “ oracular stones” in their 
high-priest’s Breastplate of Judgment were twelve 
in number, one for each tribe, and Aaron wore it 
not only for “glory and for beauty,” but also to 
be a memorial before Jehovah when he went 
into the Holy of Holies. There, it was said, the 
lustre of the gems waxed or waned according as 
the tribes they represented had preserved the up- 








rightness and purity of their hearts before the 
Lord, or otherwise. It would be interesting to 
consider these symbolic stones in order, and by 
their light study a little ancient mineralogy; but 
time hardly suffices for so detailed a lingering. 
The jasper wall of “ Jerusalem the golden,” as 
described in the Apocalypse of St. John the Di- 
vine, is likewise built upon a foundation of twelve 
precious stones, one stone for each tribe of the 
mystic Israel, the “ city of God.” 
** Jasper first ; 
And second, sapphire; third, chalcedony ; 
The rest in order;....last, an amethyst.” 
“Bright gold and jasper stone, clear 
as no opal shone, make thy walls 


topaz stand, amethysts blended.” 


The precious jasper is the jaspeh 
of Aaron’s breastplate, called by the 
Greeks iaspis. It was the stone of 
Benjamin, and is red, brown, or dark 
green, and completely opaque even 
in thin flakes. The blood-red jasper 
was supposed to stop hemorrhage, 
or bleeding, if applied to the wound. 

The stone translated sapphire, next 
in order in the foundation, is really 
lapis lazuli, an opaque mineral of a 
beautiful deep blue color. In the 
Orloff Palace, at St. Petersburg, 
some of the rooms are lined with this 
exquisite stone, 

Chalcedony, the third stone, is a 
variety of agate, white or of a bluish 
tint. It is called either from the 
city of Chalcedon, in Asia Minor, 
or Karchedon, the Greek name for 
Carthage, where it was an article of 
considerable commerce. Perhaps 
it is the same as the schebo, or agate, 
the stone of Naphtali in the breast- 
plate. The Greeks thought this 
stone rendered the wearer invincible. 
It is said that the great athlete, Milo 
of Crotona, was indebted to one 
which he wore for the increase of 
his wonderful strength. 

Fourth comes the emerald, Chau- 
eer’s 
“Emerand greene, of parfite chastitie,” 
the stone of Levi, one of the love- 
liest of gems, a hyaline corundum 
like the sapphire, of a deep, soft, 
transparent green, the hue of mea- 
dow-grass. It is rare to find a per- 
fect emerald, without “ spot or blem- 
ish.” The falling of an emerald 
from its setting has been held of ill 
omen to the wearer. When George 
III. was crowned, a large emerald 
fell from his diadem. America was 
lost during his reign—a gem which 
could never be replaced, though the 
other doubtless was. 

An English poetess tells the tale 
of an emerald given by a faithless 
lover : 

* It is a gem which hath the power to 


show 

If plighted lovers keep their faith or 
no: 

If faithful, it is like the leaves of 
spring ; 

If faithless, like those leaves when 


withering. 
“Take back again your emerald gem; 
There is no color in the stone. 
It might have graced a diadem, 
But now its hue and light are gone.” 
The emerald has two first cousins, 
the beryl and the aquamarine. The 
name of the beryl, the eighth stone 
in the foundation, is said to be de- 
rived from the Ethiopian baveah, to 
shine ; it is usually of a delicate blue- 
green, though it may be of a golden 
yellow, or white. A magnificent 
beryl surmounts the globe of the crown of Eng- 
land. Beryls of large size and pure are more usual 
than any other corundum. Aquamarine (sea-wa- 
ter) is a stone of trifling value, though quite lovely, 
and has this advantage, that it does not lose its 
brillianey in artificial lights, when a magnificent 
sapphire will fade into insignificance. The an- 
cients cut beautiful engravings on aquamarine, 
notably the head of Julia, the daughter of the 
Emperor Titus, which once was mounted with 
sapphires and pearls. It is now in Paris. 
A yellow-green gem, somewhat resembling 
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these last in hue, is the cat’s-eye, or bell’ occhio, 
(beautiful eye), brought chiefly from Ceylon and 
Malabar. The Cingalese assert, though erro- 
neously, that it can be found nowhere in the 
world except on their own isle of gems, which is, 
indeed, a very Sindbad’s Valley of Diamonds for 
the quantity and splendor of its precious miner- 
als. They often cut the cat’s-eye to resemble a 
monkey's face, on account of their idolatrous ven- 
eration for that animal. 

When cut en cabochon, that is, in convex form, 
a white thread of light is seen floating in the inte- 
rior, which changes its position as the gem is 
moved before the eye, suggesting the peculiar 
brilliancy proceeding from the eye of a cat—an 
animal whose beauty has moved the fancy of po- 
ets, and served as a suggestion to sculptors in 
modelling a certain type of feminine loveliness. 

This curious effect is due to the same cause 
that produces the star in the asteria—threads of 
white asbestos or amianthus, inclosed within, re- 
flecting the light in an intense manner. Some 
scientists have considered this gem to be silicified 
wood, and its unique appearance to be due to the 
parallel arrangement of minute fibres in the stone 
itself. 

At all events it is fascinatingly lovely, whatever 
be the secret of its formation. Swinburne’s glow- 
ing lines remind one of it: 

** Like colors in the sea, like flowers, 
Like @ cat's splendid circled eyes 
That wax and wane with love for hours, 
Green as green flame, ‘gold green’ like skies.” 

Cat’s-eyes belong to the family of cymophanes, 
a name signifying “ waving light.” 

The ninth stone of the foundation, called topaz, 
is really the peridot—a very pretty olive green 
stone, which has the singular honor of being the 
only one of the precious stones which has a celes- 
tial origin, so far as we know. It may have come 
from the moon, or one of the wandering planets, 
for it is found in those stones dropped from space 
which we call aerolites. 

Though time compels us to omit even the 
names of many rare and remarkable “ flowers of 
mineralogical crystals,” as a French writer calls 
these peerless “ blossoms of the rocks” which have 
adorned the earth with their fadeless beauty for 
so many ages, and will shine with undimmed lus- 
tre for centuries to come, we can not forbear to 
glance at the two last and loveliest gems named 
in the Apocalyptic vision—the hyacinthus (our 
sapphire) and the amethyst. 

The sapphire is identical in composition with 
the ruby, differing from it only in color. The 
name given by the Greeks to the ruby, anthrax 
(live coal), betokens its color—a blood red. The 
perfect sapphire has the pure and positive color 
of the richest clear blue velvet. The Hebrews 
held that the Tables of the Law delivered at 
Sinai were of sapphire; under the feet of the Di- 
vine Lawgiver was, as it were, the “ paved work 
of a sapphire stone, and as it were the body of 
heaven in its clearness.” Browning, in describ- 
ing King Saul’s tiara, speaks of 

“The jewels that woke in his turban 
At once, with a start, 
All the lordly male sapphires, and rubies, 
Courageous at heart.” 


No gem is more poetic, or has more picturesque 
and romantic associations. The Greeks held it 
sacred to Apollo, and thought it was a remedy 
against fevers; and when an American speaks of 
a sapphire, he uses a word meaning originally 
fair, open, beautiful, common to all the tongues 
which men of our branch of the human family 
have spoken from the times of Moses and Job 
down to our day. 

The Oriental amethyst, the achlamah of the 
breastplate, the stone of Gad, is one of the rarest 
of exquisite gems. It has the perfect violet tint 
of the last ray of the solar spectrum, which some- 
body says is the “test color of the universe.” 
There are plenty of false amethysts—nothing 
more common—pretty, indeed, in their way, but 
quite different from the true gem, except in color ; 
they are not even made of the same clay. The 
violet quartz we often call amethyst and the su- 
perb hyaline corundum are farther apart a great 
deal than the princess with the sangre azul of a 
hundred kings in her veins and the pretty dairy- 
maid who dances at the village féte. The ame- 
thyst was supposed to preserve its wearer from 
intemperance, and act as a cure for that vice; 
its name in Greek comes from methuo, to intoxi- 
cate, and a, a negative prefix. The amethyst is 
the sacred stone which adorns the seal ring and 
pastoral cross of Catholic bishops. 

One of the prettiest stones of the agate group 
is the chrysoprase, a kind of chalcedony, whose 
lovely apple green tint is imparted to it by the 
salts of nickel, and which is found at Giimberg, 
near Kosemiitz, in Silesia. Numerous fanciful 
traditions cluster round this charming gem. It 
was the stone of a ready writer, sacred to the 
tribe of Zebulon the scribe, and was also reputed 
to confer on the wearer moral courage, persever- 
ance, and firmness of will. Other legends ascribe 
it to the doubting Thomas, probably from its 
flickering hue, and make it a skeptical gem. It 
is the stone of Decomber. 

What tales some of these stones, that we look 
at with such short-sighted eyes of careless ad- 
miration, could tell! What tales of Nature’s 
processes and primeval cataclyams, of the sunless 
mine and the desert sands, and of man’s long his- 
tory; of barbaric pomps and Oriental splendor ; 
of pride and passion, of faith and folly! Who 
may guess the ancestry of half these imperishable 
gems? Semiramis and Scottish Queen Mary may 
have worn the same trinket, and it still glows 
bright and fair as when it shone in the hanging 
gardens of Babylon. Two thousand years count 
as a span in a diamond’s life—and how long will 
it endure ? 

“ Not till the end to end grow dull or waste— 

_ what a little while the light we share! 
H after hand shall yet with this be graced, 
Signing the will that jeaves it to an heir.” 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 66 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, issued 
February 1, contains as a frontispiece a charm- 
ing picture by H. B. WoLcort, entitled “ Kitty’s 
First Pie” ; Chapter Eight of “ Toby Tyler,” in 
which Toby captures the runaway monkeys, and 
becomes the hero of the hour, illustrated ; full di- 
rections for the building of a flat-bottomed sail- 
boat, with working plans ; “ Our Nine-Pounder,” 
a thrilling sea story, by GEORGE H. CooMER; 
“ The Newsboys’ Home, and How it Helped Foe,” 
an article on the newsboys’ lodging-houses of New 
York, with five illustrations; “ Little Biddy’s 
Party,” a story for girls; Chapter One of “ Phil's 
Fairies,” a new serial for the younger readers, by 
Mrs. W. J. Hays, illustrated by MRs. Jessie 
CuRTIS SHEPHERD; more “ Mirthful Magic,” 
by Mr. G. B. BARTLETT ; poems, puzzles, new 
tricks, comics, and other attractions, 





Tr Our next Number will contain illustra- 
tions of two pretty Spring and Summer Suits, 
Just imported, which are suitable for wash dresses, 
together with much valuable information concern- 
ing spring fashions. 








THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 
STRONOMY has cultivated a science of 
exactness, and in the matter of ob- 
servations is ready, like Hotspur, to cavil 
on the ninth part of a hair. In the great 
observatories, nice experiments are used to 
determine the temperament and qualities 
of the observer. The thousandth part of a 
second is a fraction of time unappreciably 
small in the passing of an hour. But the 
thousandth part of a second is a measurable 
space in the career of an on-rushing comet, 
brandishing “ ten million miles of streaming 
hair, ten million leagues of tail.” If ardent 
A, transmitting his nervous eagerness to his 
key, can record the latest event in a star’s 
history in five one-thousandths of a minute, 
while slow-pulsed B, equally exact, requires 
twenty one-thousandths to translate his per- 
ception into action, Science demands that 
an allowance be made for this organic dif- 
ference in the power of the two conductors. 
To detect the exact disparity, and compare 
the registrations of both, is a mathematical 
process, and is called the personal equation. 

What Science discovers, Ethics hastens to 
appropriate to her own uses. The moral 
application of this rule of the personal equa- 
tion is universal. Probably some successful 
people have learned to make use of it. The 
famous scholar said to himself in his youth, 
“T am timid, inclined to exaggerate difti- 
culties, disposed to count a double cost; 
in my work I will remember this, and re- 
fuse to be deterred by obstacles which ap- 
pear insurmountable.” And in spite of 
poverty, illness, interruptions, and consti- 
tutional depression, at the end of twenty 
years he is master of many languages and 
literatures. Or it was the able man of 
business who took constant counsel of his 
idiosyncrasies, and said: “I am always too 
sanguine; I take pyrites for gold; I ex- 
pect too great a harvest from my sowing; 
my tendency is toward immense ventures, 
which are as likely to hold ruin as riches. 
I must discount my own buoyancy.” The 
personal equation strikes a true balance be- 
tween his expectations and his possibilities, 
and he becomes a rich man, who, without its 
use, might have sunk into a bankrupt spec- 
ulator. 

In matters of opinion, the use of the per- 
sonal equation is the absolute condition of 
candor. Knowing ourselves to be by nature 
too skeptical or too credulous for an honest 
judgment in questions of faith, it is neces- 
sary to throw this recognized superfluity 
into the opposing scale before we can fairly 
claim that our side holds the weight of ar- 
gument. Above all things,in the interest 
of charity, ought the personal equation to 
be worked out. Such a one can not be 
honest, we exclaim; no man of his intelli- 
gence can sincerely hold such views, asso- 
ciate with such people, vote such a ticket, 
read such a newspaper: all of which simply 
means that we could not do these things in 
his circumstances. But the influence of 
education, the inheritance of opinions, tem- 
perament, opportunity—all these affect his 
belief as well as ours, and only the striking 
of the personal equation can make either of 
us fair toward the other. 

In household government the use of this 
beneficent rule would simplify many a vexa- 
tious problem. The trained and capable 
mistress must remember what generations 
of intelligent brains and obedient hands 
have made her a model housekeeper, before 
she can even understand the difficulties of 





poor thick-skulled Bridget, child of poverty, 
ignorance, and monotony, or acknowledge 
that her expectations of perfect service are 
based on conditions that do not exist, and 
which she only and her guild can establish. 

And in measuring the magnitude of of- 
fenses against us, the personal equation is 
the only fair gauge. What natural bias, 
what inalienable jealousy, what warped 
judgment by reason of ill health, nay, even 
what absolute though mistaken candor, 
what clear though cruel understanding of 
our foibles, made A, B, and C talk about us 
behind our backs, we can not comprehend. 
But we can see and acknowledge that the 
moving instinct was as much a part of them- 
selves as the color of their eyes or the shape 
of their hand. And we can bear further 
witness that if they misunderstood us, we 
laid ourselves open to misunderstanding 
through our own individual characteristics, 
and tuat our confessed suspiciousness, our 
resentfulness, our oversensitiveness, our self- 
sufficiency, should make us slow to anger. 

As between parents and children, there is 
no hour of the day when the personal equa- 
tion does not demand to be recognized. 
The conservative stock bears radical scions. 
Or the child shows a vis inerti# which to the 
father is incomprehensible and unpardon- 
able. But when each remembers the limita- 
tions of the other, the overweighting tend- 
encies and conditions, then the true adjust- 
ment can be made. 

Even in criticism, in our judgment of 
book, picture, ornament, architecture, or 
music, the personal equation should be ap- 
plied. Our overfondness of any man’s work 
should be cast in the scale against it before 
we attempt to speak with authority. And 
indeed, if we ever come to the honest and 
free use of this fine test, it is probable that 
in matters both moral and esthetic there 
will appear an astonishing surcease of the 
“absolute shall.” 





PRIVATE VIEW AT THE 
GROSVENOR. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
T has become the fashion for society to attend 
Private Views four times each year—at the 
winter and the summer exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy and of the Grosvenor Gallery. Every- 
body who can get a card of invitation uses it, and 
a very large crowd assembles on each occasion. 
Some portion of this crowd is composed of art- 
ists and artistic amateurs ; there is a sprinkling 
of art critics, who, however, for the moment, wear 
the claws sheathed ; but the great majority have 
nothing to do with art except at most to contem- 
plate its framed results as exhibited upon the 
walls of the handsome saloons. The popularity 
of such views has, therefore, very little to do with 
their ostensible object. They are, in fact, a sort 
of wholesale conversaziones, where the men may 
wear their hats, and where the women display the 
latest fashions—in the case of the Grosvenor, 
generally the latest esthetic fashions. We meet 
everybody we know; chat, laugh, separate, and 
anon meet again. Ladies or gentlemen who hap- 
pen to be centres of attraction for the season 
usually take up their position at some particular 
point of the rooms, and remain there all the aft- 
ernoon, holding a little special court, the mem- 
bers of which are constantly shifting and giving 
place to others, and the locality of which is de- 
scribed to inquirers by saying that it is “ opposite 
Tadema’s things,” or “in the corner by Haag’s 
‘Sphinx,’” or “on the bench in front of Burne- 
Jones’s tin-gilt angels,” as the case may be. The 
informality of the affair makes it pleasant, and 
the scene, from whatever point of view, is suffi- 
ciently agreeable. You are free to come and go; 
nobody can pin you in a corner and clutch you by 
the throat, as at a private reception. There can 
never be any trouble in turning an unprofitable 
conversation, since the walls are covered with 
topics which may afford an inexhaustible fund 
of harmless chatter even to the least cultivated 
“ esthetic.” 

The present Private View took place on the last 
day of 1880. The day was unusually bright for 
the time of year, the sun, in spite of the fact that 
it was partially eclipsed during the afternoon, 
shining with singular conspicuousness from its 
rising to its setting. We arrived at the gallery 
about three o’clock, when the crowd was at its 
thickest, and began very conscientiously with No. 
1 on the catalogue ; but before we had got as far 
as No. 6, we had been interrupted by more than 
one sociable greeting. One of the first persons 
to appear conspicuous was Mr. Oscar Wilde, the 
leader of the esthetic party, satirized by Du Mau- 
rier in Punch under the name of Postlethwaite. 
This young gentleman has long flaxen hair, which 
he pushes behind his ears ; a long face, with aqui- 
line nose, and somewhat retreating chin, and a 
persistently mild, serene, and affable expression, 
pensive in repose, but constantly illuminated by 
an engaging smile. ‘“ What do you think of these 
French water-colors ?” some one asks him. 

“The technique is very clever,” Mr. Oscar re- 
plies, gently but with decision, “but—” He sighs. 

We pass on. Here comes Mrs. Louise Jopling, 
whom Millais painted last year in a wonderful 
black dress, which was the most brilliant piece of 
color on the walls of the exhibition. She has a 
clever, lively face, dark, with bright and restless 
black eyes, and a quick movement of the figure 
as she moves along, talking animatedly to her 
companion, Beyond, we meet with a woman of a 
very different type. This is Mrs. Procter, the ven- 
erable widow of Barry Cornwall, and now eighty- 





five years old. Yet you would take her to be a 
well-preserved woman of sixty. Her hair has 
scarcely begun to turn gray; her large gray eyes 
are guiltless of spectacles; her comely, benevo- 
lent countenance is almost devoid of wrinkles. 
This lady has known almost all the distinguished 
men of letters of the century. Her memory is 
unclouded, and her conversation, aside from its 
interesting reminiscences, is full of wit and charm. 
“TI met poor Coventry Patmore yesterday,” she 
says. “He looks starved; he is almost a skele- 
ton. The loss of his second wife has been a great 
blow to him. I remember, when he married her, 
she did not expect him to live more than a year 
or two, he was so delicate ; that is ten years ago, 
and she is gone, and he is here. It was almost 
the same with his first wife. He has always 
seemed on the brink of the grave. He had been 
thinking of going to Rome for a little visit, but he 
gave it up. He is building a Roman Catholic 
church in Hastings to the memory of his wife.” 
Then she passes on; but whenever you meet her, 
she will have something new and interesting to 
say, for she differs from most octogenarians in 
living quite as much in the present as in the past. 

There goes a very different figure—George Au- 
gustus Sala, the journalist and cosmopolitan, with 
his jolly red nose, his jolly twinkling eyes, his 
brilliant cravat, his broad white waistcoat, and his 
check trousers. He has just met Robert Brown- 
ing in the crowd, who is accompanied by his sis- 
ter, Miss Browning, and his son “ Pennini,” as he 
used to be called in the old Florentine days when 
his mother was alive. At that time he was a ro- 
mantic boy, with long curling hair and velvet 
jacket; now he is a rosy, moon-faced, undersized 
young man, very neatly dressed, with a smiling, 
good-natured expression, and an utter absence of 
the poetical or artistic in his aspect. He is, how- 
ever, a talented and promising artist, and exhib- 
ited several interesting pictures in last year’s 
Academy. Here, seated together upon a bench, 
is a charming group of ladies. Mrs. Tadema, the 
wife of the artist, and herself a painter of no 
small repute, an ample, pleasant woman, with pale 
Titianesque hair and complexion, a noble figure, 
and an attire which admirably combines the es- 
thetic with the fashionable. Beside her is Mrs. 
Smalley, the American wife of the American cor- 
respondent of the New York TZribune. Mrs. 
Smalley is universally admitted to be one of the 
most charming women—if not the most—in Lon- 
don. Her Thursday afternoon receptions draw 
together all the people best worth knowing in 
town, and her manner of receiving and attending 
to her guests is as near perfection as it can be. 
She has done more, in a quiet and unobtrusive 
way, to make America appreciated and respected 
among English society than any of our ambassa- 
dors’ wives, having had the advantage of a con- 
tinued residence of twelve years in London. She 
is conversing with young Mrs. Frederic Harrison, 
one of the beauties of London, a slender, dark- 
haired, graceful woman, with a rather melancholy 
cast of expression, though her smile makes you 
forget it for a moment. She is not only hand- 
some, but intellectual as well, and has the repu- 
tation of being a profound Comtist. Her hus- 
band, standing in front of her, with bushy side 
whiskers and a portly figure, is a prominent 
member of Parliament on the Radical side, and 
an important and eloquent contributor to the 
Fortnightly Review and the Nineteenth Century ; 
but in appearance he reminds you of nothing so 
much as a prosperous English butler. That tall, 
aristocratic-looking woman in black, with clear- 
cut aquiline features and a rather grave expres- 
sion, is Lady Hamilton Gordon, granddaughter 
of Herschel the astronomer. She is connected 
with the Royal School of Art Needle-Work, and 
her judgment in matters of taste is much sought 
after. 

But we must not altogether forget that there 
are other pictures to be looked at here besides 
the living ones. At the end of the principal sa- 
loon hangs Carl Haag’s “Sphinx.” It is of un- 
usual size for a water-color drawing, and is elab- 
orately finished. The Sphinx’s face is turned 
toward the spectator, and is in shadow; the set- 
ting sun shows redly from behind, and amidst 
clouds of sand the outlines of the great Pyramid 
appear in the background. Around are a caval- 
cade of Bedouins, who are seeking protection 
from the sand-storm under the lee of the mighty 
statue. The vast dimensions of the Sphinx are 
powerfully conveyed, and the sublime expression 
of the shattered countenance dwells in the mem- 
ory long after we have ceased to look upon it. 
The texture of the stone in shadow is wonder- 
fully rendered, and is, from a technical point of 
view, the best thing in the picture. In fact, there 
is too much of the picture; two-thirds of it, per- 
haps, might be omitted with advantage. In an- 
other part of the room is a charming scene by 
Cox, called “ Love in a Village.” There is a pale 
greenish evening sky illuminating a straggling 
village street, down which two lovers are saunter- 
ing arm in arm, while another maiden looks after 
them from the foreground, the light of the sky 
falling full upon her white apron, which repeats 
the hue in a lower tone. It is an exceedingly 
pleasant picture to look upon. In the Burne- 
Jones room—as it must be called, since that 
artist’s melancholy inanities stare at you from 
every wall—are two little sketches by Alma Tad- 
ema, which are worth all the other pictures in 
the saloon. They are in white and black chalk 
upon gray-blue paper. The first, called “ Mars 
and Venus,” shows Venus, a nude figure, reclin- 
ing at full length, and stretching up her arms to 
embrace the head of Mars, who bends over to 
kiss her. On the hither side of her sits Cupid, 
evidently in excellent spirits; in the immediate 
foreground are the helmet and shield of Mars, 
whose hard clear outlines contrast admirably 
with the softness of line and sentiment of the 
figures. A tender shadow renders the faces of 
the two lovers almost indistinguishable. The 
design is scarcely more than indicated, and per- 
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haps could hardly bear being presented with the 
artist’s full warmth of color and detail; but as it 
is, it is exquisite. Below it hangs the compan- 
ion piece, “ Bacchus and Silenus.” The god of 
wine lies well-nigh helpless on his back, his right 
arm resting on an empty wine-skin, his limbs 
foreshortened ; his face wears an expression of 
jovial interest, while he watches his fat comrade, 
who, kneeling beside him, turns the contents of 
a large bowl of liquor into his own mouth, letting 
a good deal of it fall spattering on his thighs. 
The genius of immortal good-fellowship is in this 
design, which no one but Tadema could have ex- 
ecuted. There is always a crowd in front of it, 
the central figure at this moment being that of 
Madame Modjeska, the famous -actress, whose 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is now taking London by 
storm, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS. 


HE first importations of spring goods are not 
the light woollen fabrics that will be worn 
in the earliest spring days, but rather the wash 
goods that are made into house and street dresses 
to be worn in the warmest weather. These inex- 
pensive fabrics are purchased in the late winter 
months, so that ladies can make them up at home 
during the leisure of Lent, when the dressmaker 
has plenty of time, and because they are made in 
simple designs more with reference to being easi- 
ly laundried than to the latest styles the modistes 
may bring back from Paris in March or April. 
The next number of the Bazar will contain illus- 
trations of some of the prettiest of these styles. 
Two features are noticed in the new fabrics— 
first, that figured goods in artistic and, indeed, dec- 
orative designs are most used, and are usually ac- 
companied by a plain fabric for combining with 
them; and secondly, the absence of all dressing 
in the fine cottons, which should give laundresses 
to understand that all starch must be omitted 
when doing them up. 


SATTEEN AND BATISTE. 


The cotton satteens are first shown, and rank 
highest in price of these new fabrics, as they are 
marked 50 cents a yard. These have closely twill- 
ed surfaces with a lustre like satin; the grounds 
are dark, either plum, brown, blue, or the deepest 
garnet, and these are strewn with rather large 
figures of some graceful flower, such as fleur-de- 
lis, fuchsias, or lilies, with pale green foliage ; to 
go with this figured fabric, which now makes the 
over-dress, or at least the jacket waist, is plain 

atteen of the color of the ground. The batistes 
show great improvement over those of previous 
seasons; they are as soft as mull-muslin, and al- 
most as transparent, yet they are beautifully 
marked with Japanese designs and quaint color- 
ing on the palest cream, lavender, and pink 
grounds. They are usually supplied with a wide 
border of larger figures than those in the body 
of the fabric, and this border may be stitched on 
plainly for trimming down box pleats and around 
the foot of the skirts, basque, and sleeves, or else 
it may edge wide flounces, or of itself form nar- 
row ruffles for trimming the whole dress. Car- 
nation pinks, chrysanthemums, dwarfed peonies, 
and other flowers dear to the Japanese are repeat- 
ed in their intense colors on the most delicate 
grounds of these sheer soft batistes; the price is 
40 cents a yard; the border is near one selvedge 
only instead of on both sides, like those of last 
year. 

SCOTCH GINGHAM. 


Scotch ginghams have come to be staple goods 
for summer dresses, as experience has shown that 
they are far better for washing and wearing than 
any other ginghams, either French or American, 
and are worth the difference in the price. They 
are now sold for 40 cents a yard in exquisitely 
fine qualities, and colors that are warranted not 
to fade by washing, though some of the dark 
shades are changed by perspiration. The newest 
patterns in these have wide stripes made up of 
many smaller stripes, and also large plaids, or 
else perfectly plain colors. The favorite combi- 
nation of colors seems to be pink with blue, and 
there are three times as many blue-and-white ging- 
hams as of any other color; besides these are 
stripes in new contrasts of color, such as olive, 
red, black, and buff lines forming an inch-wide 
stripe beside a pale blue stripe two inches broad, 
shading off into white; another pattern has a se- 
ries of alternating pink and pale blue stripes be- 
side a wide band of pale blue and a broad white 
line; a third is made up of dark red, blue, and 
orange-yellow. These colors are also shown in 
the large plaids which are to take the place of 
the handkerchief dresses of last year. Though 
made in Scotland, these are altogether what mer- 
chants call fancy plaids, the clan tartans having 
disappeared for the present. The solid-colored 
Scotch zephyr ginghams, especially in pink and 
blue—the latter either dark or light—will make 
charming summer dresses, trimmed with the white 
cotton embroideries that are imported in larger 
quantities than at any previous season. The fur- 
nishing houses are already making these dresses 
with a short skirt and very simple over-skirt, ac- 
companied by the belted shooting-jacket, with 
wide box pleats in front and back, or else with a 
yoke and full basque, either shirred at the waist 
in front and behind, with the belt on the sides 
only, or it may be with the belt passing all 
around the waist; the wide round collar, like 
those worn by children, is edged with embroid- 
ery, or may be made entirely of the French ma- 
chine embroidery on cambric that is now import- 
ed in half and three-quarter yard widths; there 
are also square cuffs of this embroidery worn 
outside the sleeves. 


PERCALES, ETC. 


Old China patterns are shown in percales, espe- 
cially in the blue-and-white patterns of old Nan- 
kin. The merchants have shown their faith in 





these colors and designs by importing them in 
great quantities ; these are said to wash 
well, especially in these clear blue shades. Plain 
grounds with a border in contrasting color are 
also liked in this soft-finished percale, and dark 
grounds promise to be particularly useful, such 
as dark solid green with pale blue arabesques for 
the border, seal brown with French gray border, 
or dark blue or garnet with gray or cream-color 
for the trimming. These are 30 cents a yard. 

The new patterns of Valenciennes lace with 
plain meshes and heavily wrought points are im- 
ported for trimming batiste and lawn dresses. 
There are also new Hamburg embroideries that 
copy the designs of the braid trimmings that la- 
dies have been crocheting of late for cotton 
dresses, 

SPRING MILLINERY. 


The large poke, in various shapes, is the bonnet 
most generally imported for spring and summer. 
This is made up of two kinds of braid, either 
smooth braid for the crown and open lace braid 
for the brim, or else this arrangement is reversed ; 
few bonnets are made entirely of smooth braid, 
though sometimes the lace braids are used for 
both crown and brim. The yellow-tinted Tuscan 
braids, Leghorns, cactus lace straw, the Belgian 
split straw, and the old-fashioned crinoline braids, 
known also as Neapolitan, make up the bulk of the 
importations, almost to the exclusion of French 
chips. A few chip round hats are shown, but 
even these have a lining of Tuscan braid in the 
brim, as, for instance, a black chip Gainsborough 
hat, with straw lace edging in the brim, has the 
brim entirely lined with yellow Tuscan braid. A 
novelty both for bonnets and round hats is por- 
cupine braid, with short loops of the braid bris- 
tling outward, like “ quills on fretful porcupine,” 
over the whole hat. The lace straws are “ open- 
worked,” and need to be made up over colored 
linings; some of these are in the patterns of 
torchon lace, others look like serpentine braid. 
The black straw lace bonnets are so fine and light 
that at a little distance they look like thread lace ; 
these and the creamy yellow straw laces are very 
handsome for early spring bonnets made up over 
dark red Surah, and trimmed with red silk pom- 
pons and a cluster of red ostrich tips, or else dark 
red fruits, such as currants or strawberries. The 
Sara Bernhardt poke, seen among the new bon- 
nets, is a great improvement on the large, clumsy 
pokes imported early in the fall. The front of 
its large brim pokes outward, and sometimes 
downward rather than upward, in a narrow space, 
while the sides are very close to the head, and 
the back is quite small below the crown, doing 
away with the necessity of pinching the bonnet 
into curves to make it fit the back hair. This 
picturesque shape will certainly prevail for sum- 
mer hats, especially at the country resorts, and is 
already being made up in white mull and lace for 
midsummer wear. A young face, especially if the 
features are small, looks arch and piquant in a 
poke bonnet, but there is nothing more unbecom- 
ing to the face that is no longer young, or that 
has large features ; for the latter, smaller bonnets 
are provided in cottage shapes, some of which 
have rolled fronts, and others have slight coro- 
nets, but even these bonnets are much larger than 
the tiny shapes that have been worn during the 
winter. The straw laces brought from Switzer- 
land are hand-made, and are therefore expensive. 
The Belgian split straws that are plaited in Bel- 
gium, and sent to England to be made into shape, 
are an excellent choice, because of their beauty 
and service alike. The yellow Tuscan braids 
made in various parts of Italy are both strong 
and handsome. 

FLOWERS. 


Flowers, that have been banished this winter, 
will be very much used on summer bonnets. Large 
flowers will be chosen in wreaths of a single col- 
or, but of several shades, as a wreath of roses 
without foliage will range from the palest pink 
to the darkest damask red, or from the cream of 
tea-roses to deepest yellow. Floral monstrosities 
are to be avoided this season, and artificial flow- 
ers will have natural tints, and look as much as 
possible like the natural flowers that have lately 
been used almost to the exclusion of unnatural 
and artificial ones. 


MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 


The favorite domino for concealing ordinary 
evening dress, or for wearing all evening, has a 
close clinging front, with flowing Watteau back. 
The black satin and stuff goods formerly used 
for this purpose are now scarcely seen, being su- 
perseded by the richest Oriental stuffs, raw silks, 
brocades in Pompadour patterns, gay-colored sat- 
ins, and also Japanese figured silks, with butter- 
flies, fans, and chrysanthemums strewn on pale 
blue or vivid yellow grounds. White or black 
Spanish lace lavishly used is the favorite trim- 
ming for the figured stuffs, while plain satins have 
appliqué embroidery, bead passementeries, rib- 
bons, and flowers for ornaments. There are also 
new designs for dominoes brought into use by the 
quaint fashions of the day; for instance, the 
Mother Hubbard domino is like the gathered long 
cloaks called after this ancient dame; the Pil- 
grim domino has the cape, hood, and knotted cord 
about the waist seen in the Pilgrimage costume ; 
and the Japanese domino repeats the square fold- 
ed sleeves and straight long plain breadths seen 
in many heavy cloaks. 

Oriental and quaint old English costumes pre- 
vail at fancy dress parties to the exclusion of the 
stereotyped Vivandiéres, Undine, Night, Morning, 
etc. These are so easily gotten up from the 
books of prints nowadays that costumers need 
not be consulted, and cotton fabrics, such as sat- 
teens and cretonnes, are now made with. such 
glossy lustre and gay colors that they are found 
to be as effective as the genuine stuffs formerly 
used, and far less expensive. Fleur de thé, the 
pretty costume of a Chinese girl, is made entire- 
ly of soft lawns, and the popular Dresden China 





Shepherdess may be dressed in the blue and 
white percales mentioned above. At children’s 
parties the guests are requested to come dressed 
in Kate Greenaway styles, and these quaint cos- 
tumes are also assumed by young ladies. The 
pictures in Walter Crane’s books and in Under 
the Window, and, indeed, many of the Christmas 
cards, give correct models for old English cos- 
tumes, with their short waists, scant skirts, ker- 
chiefs, tippets, and coal-scuttle bonnets. The 
Peacock dress, with an array of feathers for bor- 
ders, and a bunch in the hand and in the hair, is 
an effective costume; there is also the pretty 
Glow-worm dress, and that of the Busy Bee, made 
of white tulle nearly covered with tinsel-paper fire- 
flies or bees; and the Maid of Athens, with clas- 
sic drapery of soft white wool bunting, is ap- 
propriate for a fair girl with regular features. 
The Folly dresses, and the French Marquise and 
Poudré suits, are seen still, while the flower cos- 
tumes are more used than ever. For a little girl, 
the White Cat dress is made of furry white plush 
mounted on Canton flannel, while boys are ar- 
rayed as Tam o’ Shanter, or Jack Frost, or the 
King of Hearts. The Obelisk dress for a tall, 
slender boy was lately made of pasteboard, and 
is really a tall box covered with hieroglyphics, 
and not without discomfort to the wearer, who 
seldom wears it very long at a party. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arnoxp, ConstaB_x, & Co.; A. T. Srewarr & Co. ; 
Arrken, Son, & Co.; and Francis Kozner. 








PERSONAL. 


Mr. JosePH N. Prescott, the father of Mrs. 
HaRRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD and Miss Mary N. 
Prescott, died January 22, at the residence of his 
son-in-law, Hon. RicHarp 8. SporrorD, in New- 
buryport, Massachusetts, in his seventy-fourth 
year. He was a native of New Hampshire, and 
was the grandson of Judge Newmarca, and 
grandnephew of Sir WILLIAM PEPPERELL. He 
was among the Pacific Coast pioneers of 1849, 
and was one of the founders of Oregon City, of 
which he was thrice elected Mayor. Inthe prime 
of life he was stricken down by paralysis, which 
wrecked his usefulness without destroying the 
courteous, — nature that survived during a 
twilight of life lasting over twenty years. 

—The only woman who belongs to the Royal 
Academy of the Lincei, at Rome, is the daugh- 
ter of the accomplished Duke de Semoneta, the 
Countess Ersitia LOVATELLI. Ata recent meet- 
ing of this learned body, Queen MARGHERITA 
wore a costume of garnet satin and velvet, with 
a bunch of scarlet flowers on the muff, garnet 
hat and feathers, and a large bow of rich lace 
at the throat. 

—Many great men miss their “ Firsts” at the 
university examinations. MaTTHEw ARNOLD 
took only a ‘‘Second,” Cardinal Newman a 
“Third,” and Ruskin a “ Fourth.” 

—At the marriage of Lord Brooke and Miss 
MAYNARD at Westminster Abbey, Prince Lzo- 
POLD takes the part of “ best man.” 

—In the endeavor to arrange for a systematic 
study of the aurora borealis throughout Scan- 
dinavia, Mr. 8. TromHOLT, of Christiania, Nor- 
way, has published a request for co-operation on 
the part of those interested in the subject. 

—THEODORE PARKER was the first Protestant 
minister to welcome flowers upon the pulpit. 

—‘ The Sword Dance,” by GéROmg, is said to 
have cost Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT the sum of 
twenty-five thousand dollars. 

—Some very rich specimens of gold quartz 
from Sitka, Alaska, have been sent to Washing- 
ton by Collector BALL, who speaks of immense 
ledges of this ore through which the free gold 
runs. Adventurers from all parts of the United 
States will now set out for this El Dorado. 

—The Roman Massernos date back to Fasius 
Maximus. A young English girl, it is reported, 
naively asked the late Prince CoLonna if it was 
true he was descended from the Cloaca Maxima! 

—When the Khedive’s son, Prince Hassan, 
was at Oxford, Mr. SHoLTO MurRay was ap- 

ointed his tutor at four thousand dollars a year. 
Mr. Murray didn’t consider it his duty to con- 
vert the Prince, but told him he would do well 
to believe in something—the religion of the 
Prophet, for instance. The Prince replied that 
there were too many modern additions to the 
creed of Islam for it to be valuable to him. 

—The Rev. Marcus OrmonD, of Pennsylvania, 
an eloquent expounder of the Gospel in the Pres- 
byterian Church a few months ago, has lately re- 
covered from an attack of brain-fever, with his 
memory literally wiped out. His Greek and 
Latin, as well as his own language, had deserted 
him, and his wife was obliged to teach him the 
alphabet. 

—In a recent village entertainment at Kneb- 
worth, Lord Lytton recited selections from Mr. 
Brownine@’s works, and Lady Lyrron and her 
— sang glees. 

—It is a subject of conjecture whether the 
usual nuptial shawl from the looms of India 
will be sent by the Queen to the Baroness Bur- 
DETT-CouTTs on the occasion of her marriage. 

—Tennyson’s “Cup” is called ‘* Noggin”’ for 
short. 

—Dr. SCHLTEMANN has presented his collec- 
tion of antiquities to the German nation. 

—Though the Greeks have enjoyed a monop- 
oly for supplying the markets with currants for 
almost two hundred years, yet it was only the 
other day that the Hellenes discovered the use 
made of them. It was believed that they were 
employed as a dye! 

—Hoping to raise money enough to reorganize 
his army, AyouB Kuan has sold at auction all 
the jewels belonging to his seventy wives, and 
his own gold and silver plate. The purchaser 
was an Armenian, who intends to dispose of 
them in Europe. 

—Baron Simon OPPENHEIM, who died at Co- 
logne on Christmas night, though remaining 
through life a strict Jew, had his sons baptized 
and educated as Christians. 

—Commander CHEYNE invites the world to 
raise fifty thousand dollars, in order that he may 
visit the north pole in a balloon. 

—It is emphatically denied that Mrs. OLE 
Buy is to marry Mr. BsbrnsEN, the Norwe- 
gian poet. 

—Mr. Humpsrey Stvrt, son of Lord and Lady 
ALINGTON, who stands six feet two inches high, 
and is thirty-seven inches round the girth, and 
whose coming-of-age festivities sciutillated with 





the presence of royalty, can boast of an ancestor 
who, seeing some sailors washed from a wreck 
in peril of their lives, after vainly offering a hun- 
dred guineas to any one who would save them 
jumped into the boat himself, and encourage 
others to follow his brave example—a fact which 
perhaps furnished the model for a similar inci- 
dent in the Heir of Redelyffe. 

—‘*T hope you may live to resume office,” 
said a friend to Disragi. ‘‘I hope he may live 
longer than that; I don’t want him to die before 
the end of the year,” remarked another. 

—The son-in-law of Senator SHaRon is a lineal 
descendant of Judge JEFFREYS. 

—It is said that the strange Spanish-looking 
daughter of M. JuLEs Grevy seems terribly out 
of place in a salon. 

—The wedding dress of the new Lady WENT- 
WORTH was embroidered at the Kensington Roy- 
al School of Art. 

—One can buy Hndymion cheaper on the Nev- 
sky than in London; but can one read it as 


boa, 

—Miss Anne Hampton BREWSTER has pre- 
sented to the Boston Atheneum the great work 
of the Cavalier RopoLro LancIANI upon the to- 
pography of ancient Rome. 

—The Wilderness Club, at Richmond, England 
an old haunt of CoarLes Lamp’s, admits ladies, 
who have a private entrance, and apartments en- 
tirely separated from those used by the gentle- 
men. 

—FRANK BUCKLAND has been succeeded in the 
Inspector-Generalship of the British fisheries by 
Professor HUXLEY. 

—The two sisters of the Sultan ABpuL-HamMID 
will presently enter the estate of matrimony. 
The most able numismatist of the East is to be 
the bridegroom of the Princess Mepuré. 

—The poor of Madrid must congratulate them- 
selves that the ex-Queen CHRISTINA set her heart 
upon the number 1880 in the Spanish National 
Lottery, and that the King chose the number 
13, since the net result of four thousand dollars 
was divided among them. Who will dare to 
discourage lotteries, when royalty makes them 
its almoners ? 

—Mrs. RicHaRD Burton’s “humanity fétes’’ 
must be quite a feature at Trieste. She distrib- 
uted some eight hundred dollars in prizes, the 
Sunday before Christmas, to coachmen, drivers, 
and peasants, for kindness to dumb animals in 
their care. 

—We hear that the Empress EvG£ntz is to be 
succeeded as tenant of Camden Place, Chisel- 
hurst, by Baron RoruscuHiLp. 

—Four feet of strong timber, a wide ditch on 
the taking-off side, and an ox rail beside, seems 
as easy as skipping rope to the Duchess of Ham- 
ilton when she is out with the Queen. 

—Discoveries have been made by Dr. C. C. As- 
BOTT, of Trenton, New Jersey, showing the ex- 
istence of man there in the paleolithie period, 
that before the red Indians there were men liv- 
ing on the Trenton gravels in the glacial period. 
Mr. ABBOTT has been working for the Peabody 
Museum, a clause in Mr. PeaBopy’s will provid- 
ing that if any indications of the existence of 
man in America, iv any age preceding the pres- 
ent, are found, the trustees of the Museum may 
make an investigation. 

—The poor settlers of Arizona are fortunate 
in having Mrs. Jess— Fremont organize a class 
in history for their sons and daughters. 

—MakRIkTTE Bey, the uncoverer of the Sphinx, 
has himself solved the great riddle of the uni- 
verse. 

—It is said that the custom of wearing high 
dresses on the coucert stage was iutroduced by 
ANTOINETTE STERLING. 

—The sale of whiskey is prohibited by the 
Creeks and Cherokees on their reservations. 

—What Mr. Warner, of Rochester, wants of 
any more comets, that he should offer a prize of 
two hundred dollars for each new one, passes 
the understanding of every one but the star- 
gazers. 

—Two musicians were lately commissioned by 
the Russian government to make a collection of 
national melodies in the villages of Siberia, thir- 
ty of which were found to be entirely novel to 

uropean ears. 

—The Chateau d’Ambras is the fortunate pos- 
sessor of a lately discovered picture by TiTIan 
—a portrait of the wife of CHar.es the Fifth. 
There are no doubts of its authenticity. 

—The Territory of Idaho is in danger of be- 
coming a second edition of Utah, according to 
Governor NEAL. 

—Mrs. Brassey’s physicians advise her to go 
to the Mediterranean for her health, and she 
will sail in the Sunbeam, which she has rendered 
famous. ‘ 

—Although the original prestidigitateurs, 
HELLER, Biitz, HERMANN, and ANDERSON, are 
dead and buried, yet performances are still giv- 
en under their names by pretenders. 

—M. MoreLLI, the celebrated art critic, has 
yt that the portrait of Casar Boreia by 

APHAEL is not Caisak Borel, and is not paint- 
ed by RAPHAEL, 

—Tying bride and groom together with white 
satin ribbons is a part of the Spanish marriage 
ceremony, and it was done, at the late double 
wedding of the son and daughter of Marshal 
SERRANO, by the Duchess de la Torre and the 
Duchess of Valencia, the latter of whom was a 
TASCHER DE PAGERIE, and of the family of the 
Empress JOSEPHINE. 

—It is not a little singular that in the veins of 
the brutal murderer De JonGu should flow the 
blood of HueH Caper and of W1LL1AM the Silent. 

—The Rev. Dr. CrosBy remarks that, owing 
to the fact that the head of the house is so lit- 
tle at home, there are scores of families in his 
church whose masters he would not recognize 
if he met them on the street, but whose ladies 
are his familiar friends. 

—A favorite Boston charity is the Children’s 
Hospital. It was founded a dozen years ago by 
Mrs. TYLER, whose services as a nurse in the war 
caused her to receive a vote of thanks from the 
Legislature. On her resignation, it was placed 
under the charge of Sister Tuergsa, from the 
Sisterhood of St. Margaret’s, England, the first 
Protestant Sister ever working in New England. 
Sister THERESA’s embroidery, although the least 
of her work, is remarkable and famous. An al- 
tar front of it is on exhibition at the Museum of 
Fine Arts, designed for her by GirBert Scort, 
Bars of gold ground covered with roses divide 
it into three compartments. In the central one 
is the Saviour enthroned on a vesica, with the 
symbols of the four evangelists, and in the oth- 
ers are Fra ANGELICO’s angels, with censers and 
musical instruments, 





Chair Back, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts chair back 
was designed by 
Madame Beeg, di- 
rectress of the Nu- 
remberg School for Needle-Work. Fig. 
1 shows it in miniature, while Fig. 2 
gives a corner section in full size, with 
a plain view of the stitches used in 


; Emprorerep Lamsre- 
working it. The foundation is black 
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drawn-work, and may be No. &., Fig. 44, 
of any desired size; the 
work is begun at the 
centre, and the threads 
are drawn in both di- 
rections, * drawing 4 
threads, then 3 times 
alternately leaving 4 and 
drawing 1, again leaving 4, and repeat- 
ing from *. The squares thus 
formed are stretched with gray 
split filoselle silk in the manner 
shown by Fig. 2, each stitch 
proceeding from the cen- 
tre of the square, and 
each gray filoselle 
square is ornament- Gy = . 
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with rows of parallel 
single stitches in old 
gold and light red. 
The edge is finished 
in button-hole stitch with 
brown’ silk. The space be- 
tween the outer figures and 
the inner medallions is filled 
in with peacock blue silk, 
partly in darning stitch and 
partly after the manner of 
across seam. The bars and 


Satmy Necx-Tre. 


wheels are worked 
in light red silk, aft- 
er which the mate- 
rial is cut away from 
under them, and also 
around the edge. 


Letter Pad. 
Tue black leather 


cover of this letter pad is orna- 
mented with embroidery in sat- 
in, stem, and knotted stitch, 


and in point Russe, with 
saddler’s silk. A del- 
icate shade of pink 
silk is used for the 

apple blossoms, 

white for the 

. daisies, blue 
; for the for. 

"get -me- 
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Designed by Madame Beeg, Directress of 
the Nuremberg Art Needle-work School. 


brown silk. The strands of 4 

threads between the squares 

are sewn in back stitch with 

pink filoselle silk, which is barred in overcast 

stitch with yellow-brown. The edge of the linen 

around the drawn-work centre is secured by close 

button-hole stitches worked with light red silk over 4 

threads of the material. The outlines of the design for 

the border are now transferred from Fig. 2, and the space 

between the inner outline and the button-hole stitch edge 

is filled in in the manner shown by the illustration with a 

cross seam in peacock blue silk. The leaf-shaped figures 

nearest the inner edge are then outlined in button-hole 

stitch with brown silk, and worked on the surface in rows 

of parallel single stitches with blue and brown silks; the 

leaf tip between each pair is worked in diagonal button-hole stitch with 
blue silk. The medallion-shaped figures are outlined in button-hole stitch 
of red and gray silk, and in stem stitch of gray silk; the latter continues 


Fig. 2.—Srcrion or Cam Back, Fie. 1. 


around the pendant, which is worked in satin stitch 

with gray and pink silks; the centre of the figure, in- 

closed by the gray stem stitch, is worked in darning 

stitch with pink silk. The leaf-shaped figures on each 

side are outlined in button-hole stitch of blue silk and 

stem stitch of old gold silk, and filled in with lace stitch 

of blue silk and single cross stitches of old gold. The 

leaf-shaped figures around the edge are outlined in but- 

Fig. 1.—Manyer or workinc Tretiis Lace Insertion, Fie. 2. ton-hole stitch with brown and light red silk, and filled 


Letter Pap. 


nots, and yellow-brown for the 
stamens; the leaves and stems 
are worked with olive and 
brown silks in several shades. 


Insertion.—Trellis Lace.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this simple yet effective lace-work, which was 

designed by Madame Emilie Bach, directress of the Vi- 

enna School for Art Needle-Work, two short strips of card- 

board, ruled as shown by Fig. 1 in squares of about three- 

sixteenths of an inch, are required; the strips are fourteen 

squares in width, and are notched on both sides, the teeth 

alternating as shown by Fig. 1, so that, when they are 

numbered in regular order, the first at the top is 1, and 

the first at the bottom is 2; the first strip is notched at 

the left end also, and the teeth are lettered. The work is 

executed with strong linen floss, which is wound in balls, 

Three balls are required for this insertion. The end of the first is fastened 
at tooth 1, the thread is carried down to 2, behind it, and up to 3, from 
8 to 4, 4 to 5, and so on, the dotted line showing the direction taken by 
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Fig. 2.—Insertion.—Treiiis Lace.—See Fig. 1.—[Designed by Madame 
Emilie Bach, Directress of the Vienna School of Art Needle-Work.] 
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the thread ; at the end of the strip the thread is temporarily fastened. A second 

ball is now taken up, and the end fastened at 1; the thread is carried from 1 to 
; a, behind @ and up to 8, behind 3 and down to 4, and so on until it has passed 
3 from f to 13, when it is carried down to 2, from 2 to 15, and on in the same direc- 
z tion. The third thread is knotted at /, carried around 2 and up to e, from e to 4, 
if behind 4 and to d, from d to 6, and so on. 
When the entire strip is stretched with 
three threads, a fourth thread is fastened 
at the lettered end beginning with /, and 
carried along the straight lines on the 
card-board from one point of intersection 
to the next, embracing the three threads 
at each in a drawn-work knot, worked as 
shown by Fig. 2. The trellis-like founda- 
tion formed in this manner somewhat re- 
sembles netted guipure; it is darned with 
a double thread of coarser linen floss in 
the manner shown in the illustration. 
After the first strip 
of card-board has 
been covered, the 
second strip is at- 
tached to the un- 
der side in such a 
manner that the 
first teeth on it will 
exactly coincide 


exception of the neck, as in the preceding rounds, but in the 5th round, instead 
of working a single ch. between the de., work 1 p. (picot), consisting of 4 ch. and 
1 se. (single crochet) on the Ist of them. 6th round.—Along the front edges, 
alternately 1 sc. in the next p. in the preceding round, and 3 p., passing by 1 p.; 
at the lower edge, * 1 sc. in the next p., 1 ch., 7 p., 1 ch., pass by 3 p., and re- 
peat from *; at the end of the round, 1 
se. in the last p. Work another round 
like the preceding one around the bot- 
tom of the cape, working the sc. on the 
middle p. of the 3 passed by in that 
round, so that the loops will alternate, 
Hereupon edge the lower cape in a sim- 
ilar manner, using the 4th and 5th rounds 
only for the front edges, and working 11 
p. instead of 7 in the last 2 rounds. Work 
the upper and lower capes together at 
the neck with 2 rounds like the 4th and 
5thin the border. Finally, trim the cape 
with ribbon bows as 
shown by the illus- 
tration. 


Black Woollen 
Net Fanchon. 

\ Tuts fanchon of 
black woollen net is 
sixty inches long and 
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CrocuetT CapPE, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 33 and 84. 


FraME-workK CapE. 


For description see Supplement. 
} P} 





with the last teeth on the first strip, and the work is continued 
over it in the same manner. When the second length of card- 
board is exhausted, the work executed on the first is carefully 
detached, and this strip is then joined to the other in the same 
manner in which the other was previously joined to it ; so that, 
working over the strips alternately, the insertion can be carried 

} to any desired length. 

. Crochet Cape. 

: Tuts double cape is worked in a design in double crochet 
with peacock blue double zephyr wool, and is edged with a 
border worked with a double thread composed of red floss silk 
and peacock blue wool. A bow of red gros grain ribbon is set 

at the back of the 

neck, and ends of 
similar ribbon serve 
for tying at the front. 

To make the cape, of 

which Figs. 88 and 

34, Supplement, give 

the pattern, begin at 

the top on a founda- 
tion of the requisite 
length, and work in 
rounds back and 
forth as follows: 1st 
round.—W ork 2 de. 
(double crochet) on 
every 2d founda- 
. AAS tion st. (stitch), 2d 
Fig. 1.—Founpation Figure IN round,—3 ch. (chain 
Darnep Net, stitch), which are con- 


eighteen inches wide in the middle of the front, whence it is 
sloped on both sides to twelve inches wide at the ends. It is 
bordered with red lace in which the pattern is outlined with 
gold thread, and trimmed across the front with fringe of red 
chenille tassels and a bow of red gros grain ribbon as seen in 
the illustration. 





Foundation Figures in Darned Net, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse figures are worked on a white net foundation with 
linen floss in the manner clearly shown in the illustration. 
The eyelet-holes which form the centres of the flowers are 
worked in button-hole stitch. 
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Fichu-Collar. § SoQxxkieoeeyrpenoareyy 
Tue lower part ; : 
of this fichu-collar 
consists of a sailor 
collar two inches 
and a half deep at 
the middle of the 
back, made of 
cream-colored Su- 
rah, lined with 
white foundation, 
and bordered with 
white lace three 
inches wide, which 
projects an inch 
and a half beyond Y Y 
the edge of the Fig. 2.—Founpation Figure 1n 
collar. The upper Darnep Net, 
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CasHMERE AND Fovutarp Mating, 
For description see Supplement. 


sidered as Ist dc., 1 de. on the vein be- 
tween the next 2 de. in the preceding 
round, then 2 de. on the vein between each 
2 de. worked on 1 foundation st. Contin- 
ue repeating the 2d round, widening ac- 
cording to the pattern, and working in- 
serted rounds across the shoulders, as 
shown in the illustration, and in the mid- 
dle of the back. When both parts of the 
cape are finished, begin the border by 
working on the lower edge of the upper 
cape as follows: Ist round.—Taking a 
thread of red floss silk with the peacock 
blue wool, 1 de. on the Ist st. on the edge, 
* 1 ch.,1 de. on the same st., not, how- 
ever, working off the uppermost vein of 
it, 1 de. on the following 2d st., working 
off the uppermost vein together with that 
of the previous de. reserved on the needle ; 
repeat from *. 2d and 3d rounds.—3 
ch., 1 de. on the next ch. in the preceding 
round, * 1 ch., 1 de. on the same ch. with 
the previous one, reserving the uppermost 
vein on the needle, 1 de. on the following 
ch., working off the uppermost vein to- 
gether with that of the preceding de. ; re- 
peat from *. 4th and 5th rounds.— 
Lixen Gavze axp Lace Couzar. Work entirely around the cape, with the 
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part is made of a strip a yard long and twelve 
inches wide of the Surah; it is edged along one 
side and at both ends with lace, arranged in soft 
folds as shown in the illustration, and attached 
to the neck of the collar. The fichu ends are 
crossed when worn, and fastened under a bow of 
Surah and lace. 





(Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 41, Vol. XIIL) 
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By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avrnor or “ Lizziz Lorton or Grerniae,” “ Parriora 
Kemsaut,” “Tur Atonement or Leam Dunpas,” 
“From Dreams To WAKING,” ETO. 








CHAPTER XXVI.—{ Continued.) 
“RUN DOWN.” 

“You must look after that child of yours,” said 
Dr. Quigley when the girls had gone. “She is 
going the way of her mother; and unless you look 
out, she will slip through your fingers before you 
know where you are.” 

He spoke with intentional abruptness, almost 
coarseness of tone, thinking that this old fop had 
need of some smart blow, if that rhinoceros hide 
of his self-conceit were to be made to feel. 

“Oh, you doctor fellows are always on the look- 
out for ‘cases,’” said Mr. Branscombe, irritably. 
“My daughter’s health is perfect, simply perfect. 
She has never had a day’s indisposition of any 
kind, and seems to me to be in the most satisfac- 
tory condition possible. If you had said that J 
wanted looking to, I should have understood it. 
Had you even said that Miss Lyon’s constitution- 
al fragility might give those who love her cause 
for uneasiness, that I should have understood. 
But, my dear sir”—here he smiled in a superior 
and sarcastic way—“ Miss Branscombe is simply 
superb—in perfect condition, mind and body; 
and I thank God for it!” he added, piously rais- 
ing his eyes. 

“ Now, see here, Mr. Branscombe,” said Dr. 
Quigley, “it is no business of mine to warn you, 
don’t you see. My business would be to let 
your daughter go on as she is now, when I should 
have a ‘case,’ as you call it, on my hands, and a 
pocket full of fees as the result. But I don’t 
want this case; and I would rather never receive 
another fee again than one for Stella Brans- 
combe’s illness. So I give you fair and friendly 
warning. If you do not loosen the curb a little, 
provide the girl with some kind of amusement 

‘necessary for her age, force her to go more into 
the fresh air than she does, make her take exer- 
cise, and give up this eternal poring over her desk 
in this hot, heavily loaded atmosphere, Stella will 
die—die, sir, as surely as her mother before her. 
I do not mince matters, you see, for I am in ear- 
nest. The girl is going the same way as her mo- 
ther, and” —significantly—“ from the same cause.” 

“ God bless my soul! What can I do with her?” 
cried Mr. Branscombe, angrily. “She has her 
appointed duties, and she must fulfill them. You 
are alarming me without cause, Dr. Quigley. She 
is not in the bad way you make out. Jam, but 
she is not; and I can not lose her valuable co- 
operation. Everything will go by the board if I 
do. ” 


“ As to that, take a secretary,” said Dr. Quig- 
ley. ‘Rather a dozen secretaries than lose your 
daughter.” 

“You startle me, you distress me, you disturb 
me,” said Mr. Branscombe. “ How can I take a 
secretary? Why not advise me to take a white 
elephant at once! Where shall I find a secre- 
tary? How can I introduce a young man with a 
rumpled shirt front and inky fingers into the pene- 
tralia of my establishment? He will steal my 
ideas, and fall in love with my daughter !” 

“Tn all probability he will do neither one nor 
the other,” said Dr. Quigley, brusquely. “ But 
the difficulties of the position are not my affair. 
My duty is to warn you, as I have done, that your 
daughter’s health is giving way to such an extent 
—she is running down so rapidly—that unless 
some radical change is made in her mode of life, 
I will not answer for the consequences. Ah! 
here they come,” he cried, as the girls entered 
the room. “Now for a brisk good walk to the 
Broads, and a tumble or two on the ice to whip 
up the circulation !” 

“Miss Branscombe and Miss Lyon are not a 
couple of milkmaids, sir,” said Mr. Branscombe, 
with haughty irritation. 

“And a deuced sight better for both if they 
were,” returned the Doctor, his chin in the air, 
and his keen eyes full of fire. “That fellow’s” 
airs and affectations always tried his patience, as 
he said to himself. That such a selfish windbag 
as this should have been the husband of that 
saint, and the father of this sweet child! Ah, 
well, Providence has queer ways of its own! said 
Dr. Quigley to himself, as he turned from this 
stately, refined, and artificial house, and drew a 
deep breath when well out in the sunshine and 
the crisp cold air of this bright winter's day. 

As his daughter and his young worshipper had 
to “leave off work,” by orders which the master 
of Rose Hill was too wise in his generation to 
disobey, it was not in the nature of things that 
he should stay behind and alone. He therefore 
made himself fit to bear the inclemency of this 
frightful weather, as he put it; and in his fur- 
lined coat, with the deep collar and cuffs of As- 
trakhan, his broad-leaved Rembrandt-looking hat, 
and beaver gloves, he was really glad in heart to 
have the opportunity of showing himself. “He 
certainly was a handsome fellow,” he said to him- 
self, as he pulled his hair into the right festoons 
and curls from beneath his hat, and settled him- 
self with precision everywhere, from his head to 
his feet. Certainly a handsome fellow, now and 
always; “handsome Fred Branscombe” to the 
last. So Hortensia thought, and so Stella thought 
too; and the three set out to walk according to 
the Doctor’s directions, for the sake of that health 





and “tone” which burned away like tinder, and 
was dissipated like smoke, in the life and atmos- 
phere of the studio, 

And as they were going, Mr. Branscombe, tak- 
ing the suggestion as his own, told Stella that he 
was going to lighten her labors by engaging a 
secretary, so that she might have more time to 
amuse herself—he said this with a strange kind 
of emphasis—and more opportunity for fresh air 
and exercise, 

“ But, papa—” she began. 

“Let me be your secretary, Mr. Branscombe,” 
interrupted’ Hortensia. “Nothing would make 
me so happy, and I am sure I could do it, with a 
little practice. I should soon be able to do al- 
most as well as Stella.” 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Branscombe, emphatically. 

“If papa thinks it too trying for me, would it 
not be so for you too, Hortensia?” said Stella, a 
little hurriedly. 

She was not jealous, not in the least, but the 
thought of Hortensia at Rose Hill every day by 
right did undeniably startle her—and not with 
pleasure. 

“ Hortensia would put good-will into the work,” 
said Mr. Branscombe, cruelly. 

“Oh, papa! does that mean that I do not?” 
cried poor Stella, her eyes filling with tears. 

“That means nothing against you, my dear,” 
said Mr. Branscombe. “It means only praise of 
your good little friend. Is commendation of the 
one blame for the other? Fie!” 

“No, but—” began the girl. 

“No, but! But I know who is a very silly, 
jealous little girl,” said Mr. Branscombe, with 
forced jocularity; “so do not let us have any 
more ‘No, buts.’ If your good friend is willing 
to undertake the office, I shall be only too proud 
to accept her services. Between you both, I may 
hope to get something done.” 

And as by this time they had reached the 
Broads, further conversation on the subject was 
impossible. 

In the evening Hortensia broached her notable 
scheme to her parents. She was going to under- 
take Mr. Branscombe’s copying for him—to be, 
in fact, she said, his secretary, as Stella evidently 
did not care for the work, which was just what 
she herself would like. 

“Mr. Branscombe’s what, my little maid ?” ask- 
ed her father, opening his eyes. 

“ His secretary,” she repeated, demurely. 

He flung himself back in his chair and laughed 
aloud. 

“No, not if I know it,” he said. “You can go 
and see Stella as often as you like. There is no 
kind of objection to that; but you won’t go on 
any such wild-goose matter as being the old gen- 
tleman’s secretary! If he wants one, let him hire 
one. They are to be had for the asking. Let 
him take Ran. He writes a capital hand, and it 
is just the work he would like.” 

“Randolph would scarcely do for Mr. Brans- 
combe’s secretary,” said Hortensia, with the dain- 
tiest little accent of sarcasm. “ He is a dear good 
boy, but I-do not think he is quite up to that 
work.” 

“No? Not quite down to it, you mean, my 
little maid,” said her father, laughing again. 
“The old gentleman’s verses are rather feeble 
stuff, I must say, for such a young son of Anak 
to tackle. Still, it will give him something to do; 
and he might be at a worse crank, if he could 
scarcely find a weaker. At all events, I will pro- 
pose it ; and if the cat jumps that way, I will write 
to Ran, who would not say No. Whatever hap- 
pens, however, I will not have any nonsense about 
you—do you understand? No secretaryships, my 
little maid, for Mr. Branscombe, or any one else.” 

“ But why not, papa?” asked Hortensia, loftily. 
“T could not be better employed. I could not be 
doing anything that would refine and elevate me 
more than this.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, my dear!” he answered, 
with good-humored impatience. “You might be 
making a pudding in the kitchen, or casting up 
the weekly bills for your mother, and that would 
be far more elevating, and a deal more useful, 
than copying out the queer rubbish which our 
friend at Rose Hill calls poetry. And whether 
or no, you don’t do it, do you hear? So now 
there’s no more to be said; and go and sing me 
‘Cherry Ripe,’ like a dear.” 

But Hortensia broke down before she had got 
half through the first verse, and cherries turned 
to tears in her song. 

“Why, how now?” said her father. ‘ What 
is this, my little maid? You are not getting so 
that you can not be thwarted, even in an absurd 
fancy like this, without showing silly tempers 
that a child should be ashamed of? Is this the 
right reward for all the love and indulgence with 
which you have been treated from the day of 
your birth up to now? Is this really my little 
maid who has grown so peevish and unpleasant ?” 

“T have always told you, William, that you 
spoil the child, and that some day you would find 
it out,” said his wife, irritably. 

In general her interference, when things went 
wrong between father and daughter, only brought 
herself into disgrace ; but this evening her hus- 
band felt somehow unable to cope with Horten- 
sia’s latest folly. There was something in it that 
puzzled and confounded him, and he was not sor- 
ry to give the reins for the moment to his wife. 

“Well, take her and manage her your own 
way,” he said, also irritably. “I think the very 
mischief gets into you women, so that you do not 
know what you want nor what you ail. I wash 
my hands of you both, and you may go your own 
way for what I care. But, tears or no tears, Hor- 
tensia,” severely, “ you do not make yourself Mr. 
Branscombe’s secretary, as you choose to call it. 
There is something in all this that I neither like 
nor understand.” 

On which he flung himself out of the drawing- 
room, and went to his own study in a pet—the 
most good-natured father in the world now real- 
ly annoyed with his idolized little maid. 





“Now you have vexed papa in earnest,” said 
Hortensia’s mother, also severely. 

In truth, she was not sorry for this opportuni- 
ty for unrestricted censure. Her husband stood 
so sturdily between her and her maternal right as 
well as duty—shall we add pleasure ?—of rebuke, 
that she felt quite comfortable in having thus 
delegated to her her own natural task of moral 
castigation. 

“Your temper is getting really too bad to be 
borne, Hortensia,” she went on to say. “And I 
foresee that you will weary even papa, who has 
always been so kind and indulgent to you. One 
silliness after the other, and tears and sobs if you 
are checked in a single desire! Your papa has 
spoiled you—that is just the truth of it.” 

Horteusia made no reply. She only wept with 
a little more demonstration. 

“Why are you crying, Hortensia? In the name 
of patience, what is there to cry about ?” said the 
mother, a little sharply. 

“T should like to be of use to Stella,” sobbed 
Hortensia, with unconscious hypocrisy. 

Her mother looked at her narrowly. 

“T think you go up to Rose Hill a great deal 
too much as it is. I do not approve of these tre- 
mendous friendships. They are unwholesome, 
and always come to bad ends. [I shall try to 
make papa forbid this incessant running up to 
Mr. Branscombe’s. It is too much.” 

“No, mamma, itis not. There is no reason why 
I should not go,” said Hortensia, still sobbing, but 
with immense energy. “It is the only pleasure I 
have. Stella is my only friend.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Lyon, dryly. “Then I think 
it would be just as well if you made a friend of 
some one else—Mrs. Latrobe, for instance, or those 
good-natured Pennefather girls. It is not wise 
to be so very exclusive.” 

“Mrs. Latrobe! the Pennefathers !” said Hor- 
tensia, scornfully, if still tearfully. “Not two 
ideas among them !” 

“Perhaps they are none the worse for that,” 
said Mrs. Lyon, tartly. 

She had about one idea and a half on her own 
acceunt ; and she rather despised intellect in wo- 
men as something unfeminine, and inimical to 
good housekeeping. But she said no more, and 
Hortensia did not answer. Mrs. Lyon was not re- 
markable for wisdom, but she had sense enough 
to hold her peace, and not give speech to the spe- 
cial thought which had come into her mind more 
than once of late. She held her peace even to 
her husband, saying only, when they discovered 
their daughter’s latest craze that night: 

“You never do take my advice, William, but I 
do most earnestly advise you to put a stop to this 
perpetual going up to Rose Hill. It is getting to 
be too much. And I do not like the idea of Ran- 
dolph’s being mixed up in Mr. Branscombe’s af- 
fairs. It will keep up what is a very unwhole- 
some excitement with Hortensia.” 

“ Stuff !” said Mr. Lyon ; “the child must have 
some amusement, and Stella Branscombe is the 
safest friend she could have. And it is the very 
thing for Ran. And if I can manage it, I will.” 

“Then you'll repent it,” said Mrs, Lyon, sharply. 

“When I do I shall not blame you, Cara,” re- 
torted her husband. 

They always wrangled over their daughter, ind 
never about anything else. But Hortensia had 
been their one steady bone of contention ever since 
she began to walk and ask for sugar, which her 
mother forbade and her father gave. As time 
went on, and more than sugar came between them, 
the quarrels were graver in meaning and more 
frequent in occurrence—quarrels wherein the mo- 
ther had the better sense and worse method, and 
where the father was amiably wrong and lovingly 
mischievous. If only their little maid had been 
content to be good, and had not aspired to be su- 
perior ! 





CHAPTER XXVII. 
HIS SECRETARY. 

Ir all came about as Mr. Lyon had proposed. 
Randolph Mackenzie was formally engaged as 
Mr. Branscombe’s secretary, with a salary to 
make things business-like, and,to put them on a 
mutually honorable footing ; and Stella was thus 
free to find such amusement as was to be had in 
the empty drawing-room and leafless garden. But 
this was better than her close confinement in that 
stifling studio; and at least she could now read 
other things besides her father’s poetry, practice 
other pieces besides his manuscript music, or 
work with some sort of profitable earnestness, not 
interrupted every moment by calls on her atten- 
tion which made her days like so many scattered 
bits of a puzzle without order or sequence, mean- 
ing or completeness. Both try and music 
were of course grand and lovely ; but—she hard- 
ly dared confess it to herself, and she would have 
held it as a sin had she boldly and frankly ac- 
knowledged it—how unutterably weary she had 
become of them, and what wonderful emptiness 
she found in them now! 

This institution of the secretary, and the choice 
of the person made to fill it, pleased every one 
but Mrs. Lyon. Mr. Branscombe, despising Ran- 
dolph personally, and looking on him as an intel- 
lectual grub within which the potential butterfly 
was so dwarfed as to be practically dead, was yet 
gratified by the clearness of the grub’s handwrit- 
ing, by the accuracy of his copy, and by the good- 
nature with which he bore rebuffs. He was glad, 
too, to have a daily and recognized link with that 
pretty little devotee whose worship was so sweet 
to his sense of superiority, and in whose mental 
culture he took so much delight; and he was 
proud to be able to say “My secretary” when 
he bid for his neighbors’ praise by detailing his 
various achievements. Stella was glad to have 
Cyril’s faithful friend and confidant so near to 
her that snatches of stolen talk on the lives of 
young civil servants in India were possible, if, 
under all the conditions of the case, not very 
profitable. Randolph was glad to be able to 





watch over Cyril’s interests—against whom ?— 
and to sun himself daily in the light of Cyril’s 
Star, and, because Cyril’s—only because Cyril’s 
—his own also. Hortensia was glad that her ele- 
gant idol should put his graceful hand to the work 
of tilling her cousin’s tardy soul—that work which 
she had taken on herself, and which she had found 
so almost impossible, owing to the clayey nature 
of the soil. Mr. Lyon, who had his own views in 
keeping Randolph close under his eyes, was glad 
that his wish had been carried into execution, 
and that he had found folks as reasonable as he 
had hoped. Only Mrs. Lyon refused to add her 
note to the chord of congratulation; and always 
maintained that it was a mistake, and time would 
show that it was when too late for reparation. 

Of course the neighbors laughed at the affecta- 
tion of the whole affair, and ridiculed the idea of 
that old fop wanting a secretary at all—as if he 
had anything to do that was of the very least im- 
portance. But then people are so ill-natured to 
merit !—the jays pick so enviously at the night- 
ingales ! 

Two results came about by this engagement of 
the secretary—Stella’s lines of liberty were en- 
larged at all borders so graciously as to take in 
even Augusta Latrobe without rebuke, and Mr. 
Branscombe’s fount of creative energy ran cu- 
riously dry in Randolph’s presence. It was not 
that he feared anything like hostile criticism 
from his grub. He would as soon have looked 
for a repetition of the miracle which set Balaam 
wondering. But he missed the stimulus of lov- 
ing flattery, and he felt like a man who has been 
walking on a pair of stilts when suddenly brought 
flat-footed to the ground. In consequence of this 
dryness in the fount, there was a great deal more 
out-of-door life than hitherto, and the four friends 
were to be met riding and walking about the 
frozen country to an extent heretofore unknown 
to hot-house-living Finery Fred. They did not 
do much in the way of driving, which naturally 
he would have preferred as his mode of exercise 
when forced out of that indolent activity of his 
studio life. It was no pleasure to him to go in 
the brougham alone with Stella, or in the carriage 
with Hortensia opposite to him, and that big, 
clumsy cousin of hers by his side and opposite 
to Stella, or even with the two girls alone. His 
pleasure was in unrestricted converse with his 
little devotee alone, and in cultivating her mental 
garden free of by-standers and listeners. If he 
could not have this, he would not have the rest. 
So they went out in a party of four; and Mr. 
Branscombe always managed to draw off with 
Hortensia, while Randolph was left with Cyril’s 
Star, and, because Cyril’s, his own as well. 

Thus for bosom-friends, as they were supposed 
to be—friends so near and dear, and so mutually 
necessary to each other as to excuse her perpet- 
ual desertion of home and its duties with the lit- 
tle Puritan—the two girls were very little togeth- 
er; and the work of mualuuy ..ndolph’s tardy 
soul went on at a snail’s pace. 

What Stella lost in Hortensia, however, she 
gained in Hortensia’s cousin—“ Brother Ran- 
dolph.” Yes, he was just that—her dear, dear, 
good, and trustworthy brother; unselfish, unex- 
acting, loving her as much as she wanted to be 
loved, and not a hair’s-breadth less or more; the 
mere echo of her wish ; the copy of her attitude ; 
a reflection; a repetition; in no wise active for 
his own part, nor with feelings, ideas, sentiments, 
of which she did not set the exact lines. That 
was the unspoken theory in force between Cyril’s 
friend and Cyril’s former fiancée ; and both be- 
lieved it to be eminently workable, and standing 
four-square on all sides. It is one of the most 
delightful of all the theories which women make 
for themselves, though, alas! one of the most 
slippery and unstable. Nevertheless, it pleases 
the eye till the inevitable day comes when card- 
houses perforce tumble into ruins, when ropes of 
sea-sand fall to dust, when iridescent bubbles 
vanish into thin air, leaving only a tear behind. 
Meantime, and before the dawn of that inevitable 
day, it serves as a dream and an amusement, and 
holds the ground against others perhaps less in- 
nocent. 

Randolph’s brotherhood was a delightful addi- 
tion to Stella’s arid life; and Stella’s sisterhood 
was even more delightful to him. How pleasant 
it was to see her blue eyes brighten and glisten 
with such manifest affection when he came into 
the room !—to see her look at him as if he really 
were her brother, and something of her very own! 
It was all for Cyril, of course ; all her affection for 
him, all his devotion to her, were all for the lover 
from whom she had been separated, for the chum 
whose lapsed interests he was so sedulously guard- 
ing. He was always telling himself this, as a 
piece of information specially needful to be plant- 
ed fathoms deep in his mind; but he rejoiced in 
this reflected affection, this vicarious happiness, 
as much as if it had been because of himself 
alone; and one day, when Stella said to him: 
“ How glad I am that dear papa thought of mak- 
ing you his secretary, Randolph! I do not know 
what I should do without you now!” he felt his 
heart swell within him with such a sudden rush 
of joy as to become almost pain. 

That fraternal relation was certainly one of 
the most charming things in the world; and he 
was one of the luckiest fellows in the world. 
Hortensia and Stella—two such darling girls— 
both like sisters to him, and both so sweet and 
good as to make him like a brother! It was the 
happiest time of his life; and his charity covered 
even Mr. Branscombe, while his happiness touched 
his mechanical employment of writing in a fair 
hand, and with accurate divisions, words of which 
he knew no more the ultimate meaning than if they 
had been modern Greek or Venetian patois. 

But what cold, coarse minds people had till 
they grew to be like gems of purest thought! 
And what a hateful young cur that Bob Penne- 
father was when he said to him, Randolph, one 
day, “I say, Ran, you'll get to be Ss On 
Stella Branscombe if you don't look out!” How 
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willingly he would have given the fellow a caning 
on the spot for the brutality of his suspicion and 
the insolence of putting it into words! “Spoons,” 
indeed ! as if one can be “spoons” on one’s sis- 
ter, one’s Star, on the treasure which one is 
guarding for one’s friend! “Spoons!” Well, 
he would never be “spoons” on Gip or Pip, so 
the Pennefathers need not trouble themselves 
about him ; and he would take care to make them 
understand that, and give them a wide berth 
for the future. “Spoons!” “spoons” on Stella 
Branscombe? Why not on Hortensia as well? 
The phrase fretted him like a sore, and he could 
not forget it. He was a slow kind of creature 
in most things, and when he got an idea into 
his head he kept it for a long time, and both- 
ered himself more than was in any way neces- 


ry. 

And then even Mrs. Latrobe, whom else he 
liked so much, must touch his susceptibilities, 
and that with a somewhat cruel hand. Why 
did she say to him one day with such marked 
significance, “I do not think that Stella Brans- 
combe will ever love again: she is one of the 
single-flowering kind—one bloom and no after- 
blossom ?” 

Why did she look at him so fixedly when she 
said this, and lay such an odd emphasis on her 
words? Of course Stella would never love again. 
He, Randolph, could not love her as he did if he 
did not believe her to be absolutely loyal. Fancy 
Stella marrying Jemmy Pennefather, or one of the 
Cowley boys, or Sandro Kemp, or any other man 
alive! It was a desecration to imagine such a 
thing. So she was stanch and loyal to the death ; 
and he was her brother, because Cyril was his 
friend and had been her lover. 

This was the staple of his morning and evening 
reflections and orisons, while he prowled round 
her like a faithful watch-dog whose fidelity was 
incorruptible, and whose watch was unremitting. 
Thus the time wore on, and the four oddly matched 
companions kept their respective bubbles afloat, 
and their card-houses in the most admirable ap- 
pearance of stable equilibrium. 

One day Randolph’s honest face had an expres- 
sion in it of more than ordinary preoccupation. 
When he came into the room he looked at Stella 
as people do who have something to tell in pri- 
vate which they do not wish others to hear in pub- 
lic, while they betray the existence of a secret as 
plainly as if they carried it printed on a placard. 
He shuffled and fidgeted and turned his eyes so 
continually on his employer’s daughter that Mr. 
Branscombe himself noticed the uncomfortable 
uneasiness of his grub, and wondered what the 
deuce ailed the creature. Calling Stella to him, 
and fixing his spectacles rather low on his nose 
while he looked at her critically, his chin well up 
in the air, he said, in a dry tone: 

“‘ My dear Stella, what is there about you to-day 
different from your ordinary usage? I see you 
attract Mr. Randf! p'évattention to a distracting 
extent. Excuse the pun. It was too obvious to 
be allowed to slip. What is it, Mr. Randolph, that 
you find rare and uncommon in my daughter, 
hey? I see nothing.” 

“T am not aware of anything, sir,” said Ran- 
dolph, coloring like a great girl. 

“Then may I ask why you look so intently at 
Miss Branscombe ?” demanded Stella’s father, 
looking over his glasses at his secretary. 

“Did I look at her more than usual ?” stam- 
mered Randolph. 

“T think so,” said Mr. Branscombe, with suave 
severity. “If, indeed, you see nothing, as you 
say, on which to comment in Miss Branscombe’s 
appearance, we will resume our interrupted occu- 
pation. My dear Stella, perhaps you will be good 
enough to take this Nocturne into the drawing- 
room, where you can practice it more at your ease 
than here. I and Mr. Randolph will join you at 
luncheon. Thus I give you the whole morning 
for yourself and your amusement, free of all but 
this small duty”—with a curl on his thin lips that 
cut Stella to the heart. ‘ By-the-way,” he con- 
tinued, as his daughter with a very pale face was 
taking up the music, “perhaps your little friend 
will give us the pleasure of her society at lunch- 
eon. She promised yesterday that she would 
come in her hat and habit to take a ride—if 
you should feel disposed to come. At your 
own pleasure, of course. Your pleasure before 
all other considerations,” again curling his thin 
lips. 

= in truth, he had never forgiven Dr. Quig- 
ley’s interference in his household affairs, and 
revenged on Stella the indignity of which she had 
been the occasion. 

“T shall be delighted, papa,” said Stella in a 
constrained voice. 

She was not only hurt at her dear papa’s sar- 
castic smile and double-edged words, but she 
thought it odd that Hortensia had said nothing to 
her yesterday about coming up to luncheon or 
going out for a ride, Randolph on his side think- 
ing it odd that she had said nothing to him that 
morning. But no comment was made, and feel- 
ing herself dismissed, Stella went into the draw- 
ing-room to practice the new Nocturne, which 
was written in three flats, and began with a chord 
in sharps. 

She wondered, as she stumbled her way among 
these musical tombs of harmony, what was amiss 
with Randolph to-day ; and then why her father had 
got into such an uncomfortable way of speaking 
to her. Something, she did not know what, was 
changing him toward her; some strange mildew 
of cokiness was creeping over his tone and man- 
ner to her; some vague barrier of displeasure 
was slowly rising in his heart against her. She 
felt herself in silent disgrace, and as if in some 
sort shut out from his affection, ever since Ran- 
dolph had been engaged as his secretary. Yet 
why? She loved him as much as she had always 
loved him, and would again have sacrificed her 
own happiness for his, as she had already done. 
She had done nothing that should have displeased 
him. And yet, was she quite whole-hearted in 





saying this, seeing that she was so undutiful as to 
have got tired of her work for him, so wicked as 
to have wearied of his art to such an extent that 
she could no longer find beauty in his poetry, 
melody in his music, or charm in his pictures ? 
Was this the meaning of it all? Had he seen 
her naughtiness, and was it, then, her fault, not 
his, that he was displeased ? 

Meanwhile she stumbled over the notes of his 
latest Nocturne, while the tears gathered round 
her heart, as she hoped so piteously that papa 
was not turning against her ; for then, what should 
she have left? Papa no longer caring for her, 
and Cyril parted from her forever. Life would 
be little worth having to her should the day ever 
come when that beloved father steeled his heart 
against her, and shut her out from his affections. 
And mingled with this piteous hope was a wish 
as strong, and not so pathetic, that Hortensia 
Lyon would not come here so often, and that she 
would not get about papa and flatter him so much 
when she did come. There was something in it 
all which pained and revolted her more than she 
could say. She did not know why; but it did. 
Was it because she was jealous ? 

What a wicked girl indeed she was getting ! 
How she wished that she had a Director who 
might give her good counsel, and bring back her 
straying soul into obedience to the higher law 
and the ways of self-sacrifice and suppression ! 
Yet there was no one to whom she could open 
her heart. Brother Randolph, though so good, 
was so dense in all mental matters, he never un- 
derstood states of feeling. And Augusta Latrobe, 
though so sweet, was so fearfully reasonable ! 
And Stella wanted some one who would be as 
wise as Augusta and as good as Randolph, but 
with more comprehension of moral difficulties 
than the one had, and with more enthusiasm for 
high-flying virtue than the other. In fact, she 
wanted her mother; and when she thought of 
her, she laid her head down on the piano and 
sobbed as her accompaniment to that soulless 
Nocturne. And yet she did not wish her back 
again. She had begun to understand now some- 
thing of the hidden secret of her life. 

Merry or sad, the time passes somehow, and at 
the luncheon hour Hortensia rode up to the door, 
equipped for the ride which she and her elegant 
idol had agreed on yesterday. It was against her 
will, against her better and wiser self, but Stella 
could not keep from being cool rather than demon- 
strative to her friend, who, as if to make up for 
some secret treachery, was more than ordinarily 
caressing and affectionate to her. Stella felt that 
she was “an awful wretch,” as the modern phrase 
runs, but her coldness was stronger than herself. 
She could not, and held back in an odd, angular, 
uncomfortable way, which Hortensia took care 
not to notice. The relations between the two 
girls were getting decidedly strained, but they 
would last for some time yet without breaking. 
Girlish friendships go through a great deal of 
strain before they come to the breaking-point ; 
and it takes a century of quarrels before all the 
gold embroidery gets worn off the fabric. 

The luncheon, however, was singularly silent, 
and every one was more or less ill at ease and 
acting a part, so that the ride came as a decided 
relief, and the four set off with curious alacrity. 
They went for some time all in a line, the two 
girls in the middle, Mr. Branscombe by his daugh- 
ter, and Randolph flanking Hortensia; but as 
soon as they had passed through the village, Mr. 
Branscombe and Hortensia found themselves to- 
gether, leading the way down a narrow lane where 
only two could ride abreast. And thus the “ bro- 
ther and sister” remained together. 

“TI wanted so much to speak to you, Miss 
Stella,” Randolph began so soon as they were 
alone. 

“T saw there was something. What is it?” 
she answered, eagerly, her heart beating fast with 
a strange kind of expectation, as if she were 
afraid of some misfortune, yet hopeful for some 
great gain. 

“T have had a letter from Cyril,” he said. 

She looked into his face, her own as white as 
the linen band about her throat. 

“Yes? What does he say? Is he well? Is 
he happy? Does he tell you anything about his 
life and his work? Does he ask after his friends 
at home ?” 

She spoke breathlessly, her questions falling 
pell-mell over each other. 

“He asks after all at Highwood,” said Ran- 
dolph. ‘He does not speak much of himself. 
Poor old fellow! I do not think he is very happy. 
How can he be ?” 

“Ts he well?” she asked again. 

“T suppose so. He says nothing to the con- 
trary.” 

“Did he tell you what he is doing 9” 

“Only pig-sticking, and looking out for tiger- 
shooting.” 

“ Oh, that is dangerous !” she said, with a shud- 
der. “Did he say nothing else ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Not how he liked his work ?” 

“No.” 

“Did he tell you who are his friends out there ?” 

“No—oh yes, the Whites—a Major and Mrs. 
White.” 

“Did he speak of any one here ?” 

“Ne” 

“Not one of us by name ?” 

She asked this in a lowered voice, hating her- 
self for her want of dignity; but this too was 
stronger than herself. 

“No,” answered Randolph, also in a lowered 
voice, and with a terribly distressed face, for he 
knew that this was the core of the whole matter, 
and that his negatives hitherto, reducing that let- 
ter as they did to a mere fact shorn of circum- 
stances, were as nothing compared to this. 

“ Ah, he has forgotten us! He is right,” said 
Stella, with irrepressible passion. 

But if right, why did she burst into that very 
tempest of weeping ?—a tempest wherein all pride 





and reticence were swept away as straws in a 
Highland “spate.” It was worse than folly to 
weep for what was not only natural, but right. 
All the same, she did, and as if her heart would 
have broken with its pain. 

Randolph’s anguish equalled hers. She wept 
for Cyril’s forgetfulness of the old bonds which 
she herself had sundered, and her “ brother’s” 
eyes were dim for the sight of her distress. But 
what can you do when you are on horseback in 
a narrow lane? He was only able to exhort her 
to quietness and self-control. He could not take 
her to his heart as he longed to do, comforting 
her as a brother might. He could only say, 
“Don’t, don’t, Miss Stella. Please don’t cry; 
please don’t;” as if hearts can break and piece 
themselves together again at will, and a girl who 
has made her own unhappiness can turn her tears 
on and off like so much bath water at her plea- 
sure. 

She cried so passionately, however, and was so 
thoroughly overcome, that Randolph jumped off 
his horse and stopped hers, then took her from 
the saddle, and set her on a fallen tree by the 
way-side. And there he knelt on the hard and 
frozen ground before her, and said, in a voice 
which brought her back to herself by very sur- 
prise at its intensity, 

“Do you want to break my heart too, Miss 
Stella ?” 

No, she did not want to break his heart—as- 
suredly not—her good, true, loving brother! 
What should she do without him? He was all 
that she had of her very own, now that she had 
not Cyril, and that the strange mildew of cold- 
ness was creeping over her father’s manner to- 
ward her. No, she did not want to break his 
heart; and therefore, to avoid this terrible con- 
tingency, she controlled herself into the wise and 
patient Stella of her normal state, dried her eyes, 
“pulled herself together,” as she said, and re- 
mounting her horse, rode off at a brisk pace, to 
get within reasonable distance of Mr. Branscombe 
and Hortensia. But when they all joined forces 
again, the lids of those big blue eyes told Hor- 
tensia, in unmistakable language, that Stella had 
been crying—crying to Cousin Randolph, and 
about what ? 

The question a little disturbed Mr. Brans- 
combe’s devotee, perhaps because her own con- 
science was not quite so clear as it ought to have 
been. She drew away from her idol, and put her 
horse’s head in line with Stella’s. 

“What is the matter, Stella? You have been 
crying,” she said, with a reproving air. 

Girls are always hard on the tears of other 
girls; and though they may do a good deal in 
that way themselves, they generally hold them- 
selves justified in showing the most virtuous in- 
dignation against the like weakness in their sis- 
ters. 

“ Nothing is the matter,” said Stella, with evi- 
dent constraint. 

Hortensia was the last person whom she could 
take into her confidence in this matter. Fancy 
confessing to her that she had cried bitterly be- 
cause Cyril Ponsonby had not asked after his old 
love by name, and with many questions! 

“Tt is not fair to shut me out of your confi- 
dence as you do—not friendly, or what I deserve,” 
said Hortensia, a little too warmly, perhaps, for 
an ideal saint, as she somewhat posed for. 

“ You have no right to reproach me, Hortensia! 
—you make mysteries and secrets enough on 
your own side!” said Stella, with refreshing in- 
dignation. 

And Hortensia on this turned her horse’s head 
away in dudgeon, and dropped behind, on pretense 
of asking Cousin Randolph the name of a book 
which she had not read, and which he had never 
heard of. 

The strain was certainly increasing, the strand 
getting thinner, the embroidery more bare, and 
the hidden split threatening to show itself too 
plainly for future politic ignoring. When an eld- 
erly man, father to the one and ideal to the oth- 
er, is the only bond of union between two girls of 
the same age, things are in a bad way, and the 
very bond itself makes them no better. 

{ro BE CONTINUED.] 








PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresPonpEnr. } 


| can not be disguised that the change which 
has taken place in Parisian manners and cus- 
toms has greatly affected dress. The brilliant 
receptions and splendid balls of former times 
have ceased, and even private assemblies have 
diminished, since there is no longer a court at 
Paris. There are few opportunities such as were 
formerly given by official balls and grand recep- 
tions for ladies to wear extremely rich and ele- 
gant toilettes. Lacking the opportunity, they are 
still unwilling to renounce the dresses, and there- 
fore array themselves on all occasions, apropos 
of everything, and even of nothing at all, in a 
much richer fashion than they were wont to do 
in days of yore. The diapason is higher. Hav- 
ing no more grand balls, they wear grand toilettes 
at dinners, réunions (even small ones), and thea- 
tres; and the ornaments in former times special- 
ly reserved for ball toilettes—flowers, gold, silver, 
and jewels—are seen now even on dresses worn 
at home. 

Dresses are more and more ornate, and the in- 
termingling of draperies, scarfs, puffs, embroider- 
ed tabs, and flounces of passementerie woven with 
gold, silver, or steel, becomes to the observer un- 
dertaking to describe it a perambulating rebus, 
an enigma the key to which it is impossible to 
find. Where these ruches, fringes, laces, and 
flounces begin and end is a secret known to the 
dressmaker alone. The prevailing features of the 
fashion are skirts, whether with over-skirts or 
polonaises, which open, or seem to do so, over a 
tablier—a fashion which permits a multitude of 





combinations. For instance, a black cashmere 
dress has a tablier of black satin ornamented 
with pleated scarfs, trimmed with jet fringe, and 
held in place by bows of violet plush. The cash- 
mere body has a large square collar of satin, 
trimmed with the same jet fringe about two inches 
wide. Another pretty and stylish dress is made 
of cashmere and bishop’s violet satin. The front, 
or tablier, is composed of perpendicular pleats 
about a finger wide, alternately of cashmere and 
of satin, and terminated at the bottom by a shell 
resting on two pleated flounces. The dress, in 
the form of an over-skirt, is drawn far apart to 
one-third the length of the tablier, and is then 
turned back so as to form large revers, covered 
with plush, and meeting behind under the dra- 
peries of the back. The body is furnished with 
plush collar, sleeves, and cuffs. 

House dresses have assumed great importance. 
There are numerous sumptuous trimmings that 
one would never venture to wear on the street in 
the daytime. But everything is permissible in a 
house dress that is not a robe de chambre, but a 
toilette that can be worn only in a drawing-room, 
and only in one’s own drawing-room. This home 
toilette is indeed a conquest of modern fashion, 
for this species of toilette was formerly unknown. 
It would be impossible to go out in these dresses, 
on which ladies give full scope to their fancy, re- 
gardless of expense. They are made of Japanese 
stuffs, China silks, and Oriental gauzes, with every 
kind of trimming and ornament that can be de- 
vised. The following is a type: Skirt and jacket 
of Japanese silk, with a light blue ground and 
dead leaf figures. The skirt, which is long be- 
hind, is caught up in two or three places, so as 
to make it slightly bouffant, then is draped 
in the middle of the front in fan pleats in such 
a manner as to form a large triangle, under 
which is seen a petticoat of dark dead leaf vel- 


vet. A large jabot of lace escapes from the 
jacket. This toilette is‘styled the grandmother 
dress. 


A very stylish visiting toilette is made of very 
light Havana brown satin merveilleux. The skirt 
is trimmed with five narrow flounces, one above 
another, the last one being of peacock blue satin. 
The wrapping, which is of the same material as the 
dress, is cut in the visite shape, and is lined with 
peacock blue satin, and furnished with a large 
collar and cuffs of peacock blue plush. Bonnet 
of Havana satin, lined with peacock blue plush, 
with peacock blue feathers. 

An attempt is made to revive large sleeves, 
flowing for jackets, and gathered at the shoulder 
and bottom for dresses. The fashion is launched ; 
whether it will prevail is doubtful. I do not 
think it likely, for the reason that customs have 
changed during the last half-century; ladies’ 
dress—I mean that of the street, for walking 
and travelling—tends more and more to adopt 
what is commodious in that of men, among 
which is the coat sleeve; and too many causes 
concur to render these acquisitions valuable— 
above all, their convenience—for them to be re- 
linquished. 

Large white collars are still much worn. They 
are well suited to young girls and to young and 
pretty women, but should not be ventured on be- 
yond the age of twenty-five. They are made of 
very fine batiste. For the theatre and small ré- 
unions large fichus of tulle or mousseline de soie, 
trimmed with lace gathered near the ends, are 
much in vogue. They are tied in front, or fast- 
ened with flowers or jewels, or both. Draped 
gracefully by an adroit hand, these fichus, which 
encircle the neck and face with a transparent va- 
por, and embellish the front of the corsage with 
a cloud of tulle or gauze, are extremely becom- 
ing. In all these caprices of fashion even the 
richest and most elegant women use only the fine 
imitation lace, which French manufacturers have 
succeeded in bringing to the highest degree of 
perfection. The antique Venetian, English, and 
Alengon laces, family treasures, and sometimes 
relics, are always employed, set plain on rich and 
elegant fabrics in the guise of panels or tablier. 
Large collars and cuffs of white lace are worn, 
surmounted by standing ruches of tulle. They 
are often made of two rows of wide lace, pleated 
rather than gathered ; these fall to the upper part 
of the sleeve, and are closed in front, resembling 
in shape the Crispin collars. 

Paris has had its Congress—of hair-dressers, 
who have declared war on plain low coiffures. 
We need not laugh at these decrees, to which we 
shall probably be forced to submit. Already the 
effects are beginning to be seen; the hair is again 
piled on the top of the head, and flat bandeaux 
are diminishing, while, on the contrary, waved, 
curled, puffed, frizzed heads are in the majority. 
For the theatre, or dinners, poufs made of small 
feathers and an aigrette—a revival of the Louis 
XV. style—are worn in the hair. This fashion 
is only becoming to the piquant, irregular kind 
of beauty which was the distinctive style of that 
epoch. Poufs or tufts set rakishly on one side 
of the head are ill suited to regular features, or 
to a calm and grave physiognomy. When fea- 
thers are worn in the hair, the corsage bouquet 
is likewise of feathers. A pretty way of dressing 
the hair, which is very simple in itself, but which 
gives scope for much splendor, is to twist the 
hair and arrange it on the top of the head in a bow, 
fastened by a comb of shell, gold, gold and pearls, 
or gold and precious stones, either colored or dia- 
monds. In place of a single bow, two bows are 
also made, and the front hair is waved to render 
it light and fluffy. Ladies who do not wish to go 
to the theatre in full dress, but like, nevertheless, 
to display a certain degree of elegance, wear light 
or white bonnets, oftenest of white crape, trimmed 
with gold-lace, or with lace embroidered with 
white chenille and white jet. The trimming is 
almost invariably composed of a long, fluffy, white 
feather, called a willow plume from its flexibility ; 
at the bottom of this feather an aigrette is fast- 
ened with a clasp of diamonds or colored gems. 

Eumenine Rarmonv, 
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at once into the matter. ‘They have resolved to 
intrust you with a very difficult mission.” 

“Tt is a great honor.” 

“You won’t have to risk your neck, which will 
no doubt disappoint you, but you will have to 
show us whether there is the stuff of a diploma- 
tist in you.” 

“Oh, as for that, Excellenza,” Calabressa said, 
confidently, “one can be a bavard at times, for 
amusement, for nonsense; and one can at times 
be silent, when there is necessity.” 

“You know of the affair of Zaccatelli. The 
agent has been found—as we desired, in England. 
I understand you know him ; his name is Brand.” 

Calabressa uttered an exclamation. 

“ Excellenza, do you know what you have said ? 
You pierce my heart: Why he of all those in Eng- 
land? He is the betrothed of Natalie’s daughter 
—the Natalie Berezolyi, Excellenza, who married 
Ferdinand Lind.” 

“*T know it,” said the other, calmly. “TI have 
seen the young lady. She is a beautiful child.” 

“She is more than that—she is a beautiful- 
souled child,” said Calabressa, in great agitation. 
“ And she has a tender heart. I tell you it will 
kill her, Excellenza. Oh, it is infamous! it is 
not to be thought of.” He jumped to his feet, 
and spoke in a rapid, excited way. “TI say it is 
not to be thought of. I appeal—I, Calabressa— 
to the honorable the members of the Council. I 
say that I am ready to be his substitute; they 
can not deny me. I appeal to the laws of the 
Society—” 

“Calm yourself—calm yourself,” said the Gen- 
eral; but Calabressa would not be calm. 

“T will not have my beautiful child have this 
grief put upon her !—you, Excellenza, will help 
my appeal to the Council—they can not refuse 
me—what use am I to anybody or myself? I 
say that the daughter of my old friend Natalie 
shall not have her lover taken from her—it is I, 
Calabressa, who claim to be his substitute !” 

“Friend Calabressa, I desire you to sit down, 
and listen. The story is brief that I have to tell 
you. This man Brand is chosen by the usual 
ballot. The young lady does not know for what 
duty, of course, but believes it will cost him his 
life. She is in trouble; she recollects your giv- 
ing her some instructions ; what does she do but 
start off at once for Naples, to put her head right 
into the den of the black bear Tommaso!” 

“Ah! the brave little one! She did not for- 
get Calabressa, and the little map, then ?” 

“T have seen her, and her mother.” 

“Her mother also? Here, in Naples, now ?” 

“Yes,” 

“Great Heaven! What a fool I was—to come 
through Naples, and not to know—but I was 
thinking of that little viper.” 

“You will now be good enough to listen, my 
Calabressa.” 

“TI beg your Excellency’s pardon a thousand 
times.” 

“It appears that both mother and daughter 
are beset with the suspicion that this duty has 
been put upon their English friend by unfair 
means. At first I said to myself these suspicions 
were foolish; they now appear to me more rea- 
sonable. You, at all events, are acquainted with 
the old story against Ferdinand Lind; you know 
how he forfeited his life to the Society ; how it was 
given back to him. You would think it impossi- 
ble he would risk such another adventure. Well, 
perhaps I wrong him; but there is a possibility ; 
there are powerful reasons, I can gather, why he 
should wish to get rid of this Englishman.” 

Calabressa said nothing now ; but he was great- 
ly excited. 

“We had been urging him about money, Cala- 
bressa mio—that I will explain to you. It has 
been coming in slowest of all from England, the 
richest of the countries, and just when we had 
so much need. Then, again, there is a vacancy 
in the Council, and Lind has a wish that way. 
What happens? He tries to induce the English- 
man to take an officership and give us his for- 
tune; the Englishman refuses; he says then, 
‘Part from my daughter, and go to America.’ 
The daughter says, ‘If he goes, I follow.’ You 
perceive, my friend, that if this story is trae—and 
it is consecutive and minute as I received it—there 
was a reason for our colleague Lind to be angry, 
and to be desirous of making it certain that this 
Englishman who had opposed him should not 
have his daughter.” 

“J perceive it well, Excellenza. Meanwhile ?”’ 

“Meanwhile, that is all! Only when an old 
friend—when one who has such claims on our 
society as a Berezolyi naturally has—comes and 
tells you such a story, you listen with attention 
and respect. You may believe, or you may not 
believe ; one prefers not to believe, when the mat- 
ter touches upon the faith of a colleague who has 
been trustworthy for many years. But at the 
same time if the Council, being appealed to, and 
being anxious above all things that no wrong 
should be done, were to find an agent prudent, 
silent, cautious, who might be armed with plenary 
powers of pardon, for example, supposing there 
were an accomplice to be bribed—if the Council 
were to commission such a one as you, my Cala- 
bressa, to institute inquiries, and perhaps to sat- 
isfy those two appellants that no injustice has 
been done, you would undertake the task with 
diligence, with a sense of responsibility, would 
you not?” 

“With joy—with a full heart, Excellenza!” 
Calabressa exclaimed. 

“Oh no, not at all—with prudence and disin- 
terestedness ; with calmess and no prejudice ; and 
above all with a resolution to conceal from our 
friend and colleague Lind that any slight of sus- 
picion is being put upon him.” 

“Oh, you can trust me, Excellenza !” Calabres- 
sa said, eagerly. ‘“ Let me do this, for the sake 
of the sweetheart of my old age—that is that 
beautiful-souled little one. And if I can not 
bring her peace and security one way—mind, I 
go without prejudice, I swear to you I go without 





bias—I will harm no one, even in intention; but 
this I say, that if I fail that way, there is an- 
other.” 

“You have seen the two men, Beratinsky and 
Reitzei, who were of the ballot along with Lind 
and the Englishman. To me they are but names. 
Describe them to me.” 

“ Beratinsky,” said Calabressa, promptly, “a 
bear, surly, pig-headed; Reitzei, a fop, sinuous, 
petted.” 

“Which would be the more easily startled, for 
example ?”’ the tall man said, with a smile. 

“Oh, your Excellency, leave that to me,” Cal- 
abressa answered. “‘ Give me no definite instruc- 
tions. Am I not a volunteer? Can I not do as 
I please, always with the risk that one may knock 
me over the head if I am impertinent ?” 

“Well, then, if we leave it to your discretion, 
friend Calabressa, to your ingenuity, and your 
desire to have justice without bias? Have you 
money ?” 

“ Not at all, Excellenza.” 

“The Secretary Granaglia will communicate 
with you this evening. You can start at once ?” 

“By the direct train to-morrow morning at 
seven, Excellenza.” Then he added, “Oh, the 
devil !” 

“What now ?” 

“There was a young fellow, Excellenza, com- 
mitted the imprudence of dogging my footsteps 
this afternoon. I know him. I stopped him, 
and referred him to the captain of the schooner 
Ia Svezia ; he was to bring me the receipt to- 
morrow.” 

“Never mind,” said the General, laughing ; 
“we will look after him when he goes on board. 
Now do you understand, friend Calabressa, the 
great delicacy of the mission the Council have 
intrusted to you? You must be patient, sure, un- 
biassed ; and if, as I imagine, Lind and you were 
not the best of friends at one time in your life, 
you must forget all that. You are not going as 
the avenger of his daughter; you are going as 
the minister of justice. Only, you have power 
behind you; that you can allow to be known, in- 
directly. Do you understand ?” 

“Tt is as clear as the noonday skies. Confide 
in me, Excellenza.” 

The other rose. 

“Use speed, my Calabressa. Farewell!” 

‘One word, Excellenza. If it is not too great 
a favor: the hotel where my beautiful Natalush- 
ka and her mother are staying ?”’ 

The other gave him the name of the hotel, and 
Calabressa, saluting him respectfully, departed, 
making his way down through the terraces of 
fruit trees, under the clear twilight skies. 

Calabressa walked back to Naples, and to the 
hotel indicated, which was near the Castello dell’ 
Ovo. No sooner had the hotel porter opened for 
him the big swinging doors, than he recollected 
that he did not know for whom he ought to ask ; 
but at this moment Natalie came along the cor- 
ridor, dressed and ready to go out. 

“ My little daughter !” he exclaimed, taking her 
by both hands. “ Did not I say you would soon 
find me, when there was need ?” 

“Will you come up stairs and see my mother, 
Signor Calabressa ?” said she. “ You know why 
she and I are together now ?—my grandfather is 
dead.” 

“Yes, I will go and see your mother,” said he, 
after a second; she did not notice the strange 
expression of his face during that brief hesitation. 

There was a small sitting-room between the 
two bedrooms; Natalie conducted him into it, 
and went into the adjoining chamber for her mo- 
ther. A minute after these two friends and com- 
panions of former days met. 

They held each other’s hand, in silence, for a 
brief time. 

“My hair was not so gray when you last saw 
me,” the worn-faced woman said at length, with 
a smile. , 

Calabressa could not speak at all. 

“Mother,” the girl said, to break in on this 
painful embarrassment, “ you have not seen Signor 
Calabressa for so long a time! Will he not stay 
and dine with us? the ¢able d’héte is at half past 
six.” 

“Not the table d’héte, my little daughter,” Cala- 
bressa said, quickly. “ But if one were permitted 
to remain here, for example—” 

“Oh yes, certainly.” 

“There are many things I wish to speak about, 
and so little time. To-morrow morning I start 
for England.” 

“For England ?” 

“Most certainly, little daughter. And you have 
a message, perhaps, for me to carry? Oh, you 
may let it be cheerful,” he said, with his usual 
gay optimism. “I tell you—I myself, and I do 
not boast—let it be cheerful. What did I say to 
you? You are in trouble. I said to you, ‘Count 
upon having friends.’” 

Calabressa did stay, and they had a kind of 
meal in this room, and there was a great deal to 
talk over between the two old friends. But on 
all matters referring to the moment he preserved 
a resolute silence. He was not going to talk at 
the very outset. He was going to England—that 
was all. 

But as he was bidding good-by to Natalie, he 
drew her a step or two into the passage. 

“Little child,” said he, in a low voice, “ your 
mother is suffering because of your sorrow. It 
is needless. I assure you, all will be well. Have 
I spoken in vain before? It is not for one bear- 
ing the name that you have to despair.” 

“ Good-by, then, Signor Calabressa.” 

“ Au revoir, child: is not that better?” 





CHAPTER L. 
A WEAK BROTHER. 


Grorcr Branp was sitting alone in these rooms 
of his, the — lit, the table near him covered 
with papers. He had just parted with two visit- 





ors—Molyneux and a certain learned gentleman 
attached to Owen’s College—who had come to 
receive his final plans and hints as to what still 
lay before them in the North. On leaving, the 
fresh-colored, brisk-voiced Molyneux had said to 
him: 

“ Well, Mr. Brand, seeing you so eager about 
what has to be done up there, one might wonder 
at your leaving us and going off pleasuring. But 
no matter. A man must have his holiday; so I 
wish you a pleasant journey ; and we’ll do our best 
till you come back.” 

So that also was settled. In fact, he had 
brought all his affairs up to a point that would 
enable him to start at any moment. But about 
Natalie? He had not heard from her through 
any channel whatever. He had not the least idea 
whither she had gone. Moreover, he gathered 
from Reitzei that her father—who, in Reitzei’s 
opinion, could at once have discovered where she 
was—refused to trouble himself in the matter, 
and, indeed, would not permit her name to be 
mentioned in his presence. 

He leaned back in his chair, with a sigh. Of 
what value to him now were these carefully cal- 
culated suggestions about districts, centres, con- 
veners, and what not? And yet he had appeared 
deeply interested while his two visitors were pres- 
ent. For the time being the old eagerness had 
stirred him; the pride he had taken in his own 
work. But now that was passed from him; he 
had relinquished his stewardship; and as he ab- 
sently gazed out into the black night before him, 
his thoughts drifted far away. 

He was startled from his reverie by some one 
knocking at the door. Immediately after, Ga- 
thorne Edwards entered. 

“ Waters said I should find you alone,” said the 
tall, pale, blue-eyed student. “Ihave come to you 
about Kirski.” 

“Sit down, Well?” 

“It’s a bat’ business,” he said, taking a chair, 
and looking rather gloomy and uncomfortable. 
“He has taken to drink—badly. I have been to 
him ; talked to him; but I have no influence over 
him, apparently. I thought perhaps you might 
do something with him.” 

“Why, I can not even speak to him.” 

“Oh, he is accustomed to make much out of a 
few words. And I would go with you.” 

“But what is the occasion of all this? How 
can he have taken to drink in so short a time ?” 

“A man can drink himself into a pretty queer 
state in a very short time, when he sets his mind 
to it,” Edwards said. “He has given up his 
work altogether, and is steadily boosing away the 
little savings he had made. He has gone back to 
his blood and kill, too; wants some one to go with 
him to murder that fellow out in Russia who first 
of all took his wife, and then beat him and set 
the dogs on him. The fact is, Calabressa’s cure 
has gone all to bits.” 

“Tt is a pity. The unfortunate wretch has 
had enough trouble. But what is the cause of 
it?” 

“Tt is rather difficult to explain,” said Ed- 
wards, with some embarrassment. “One can 
only guess, for his brain is muddled, and he 
maunders. You know Calabressa’s flowery, po- 
etical interpretation. It was—Miss Lind, in fact 
—who had worked a miracle. Well, there was 
something in it. She was kind to him, after he 
had been cuffed about Europe, and a sort of pas- 
sion of gratitude took possession of him. Then 
he was led to believe at that time that—that he 
might be of service to her or her friends ; and he 
gave up his projects of revenge altogether ; he 
was ready for any sacrifice. And, in fact, there 
was a project—” 

Edwards glanced at his companion, but Brand 
happened at that moment to be looking out of 
the window. 

“Well, you see, all that fell through; and he 
had to come back to England, disappointed ; then 
there was no Calabressa to keep him up to his 
resolutions ; besides that, he found out—how, 
I do not know—that Miss Lind had left Lon- 
don.” 

“Oh! he found that out?” 

“ Apparently. And he says he is of no further 
use to anybody; and all he wants is to kill the 
man Michaieloff, and then make an end of him- 
self.” 

Brand rose at once. 

“We must go and see the unfortunate devil, 
Edwards. His brain never was steady, you know; 
and I suppose even two or three days’ hard drink- 
ing has made him wild again. And just as I had 
prepared a little surprise for him !” 

“What?” Edwards asked, as he opened the 
door. 

“T have made him a little bequest, that would 
have produced him about twenty pounds a year, 
to pay his rent. It will be no kindness to give 
it to him, until we see him straight again.” 

But Edwards pushed the door to again, and 
said, in a low voice: 

“Of course, Mr. Brand, you must know of the 
Zaccatelli affair ?” 

Brand regarded him, and said, calmly : 

“TI do. There are five men in England who 
know of it; you and I are two of them.” 

“Well,” said Edwards, eagerly, “if such a thing 
were determined on, wouldn’t it have been better 
to let this poor wretch do it? He would have 
gloried in it; he had the enthusiasm of the mar- 
tyr just:then; he thought he was to be allowed to 
do something that would make Miss Lind and her 
friends forever grateful to him.” 

“ And who put it into his head that Miss Lind 
knew anything about it ?—Calabressa, I suppose.” 

Edwards colored slightly. 

“Well, yes—” 

“ And it was Calabressa who intrusted such a 
secret as that to a maniac—” 

“Pardon me, Kirski never knew specifically 
what lay before him; but he was ready for any- 
thing. For my own part, I was heartily glad 
when they sent him back to England, I did not 





wish to have any hand in such a business, how- 
ever indirectly. And, indeed, I hope they have 
abandoned the whole project by this time.” 

“Tt might be wiser, certainly,” said Brand, with 
an indifferent air. 

“Tf they go on with it, it will make a fearful 
noise in Europe,” said Edwards, contemplatively. 
“The assassination of a cardinal! Well, his life 
has been scandalous enough ; but still, his death, 
in such a way—” 

“Tt will horrify people, will it not?” Brand 
said, calmly. “And his murderer will be exe- 
crated and howled at throughout Europe, no 
doubt.” 

“ Well, yes; you see, who is to know the mo- 
tives—” 

“There won’t be a single person to say a single 
word for him,” said Brand, absently. “It is an 
enviable fate, isn’t it, for some wretched mortal ? 
No matter, Edwards ; we will go and look up this 
fellow Kirski now.” 

They went out into the night—it was cold and 
drizzling—and made their way up into Soho. 
They knocked at the door of a shabby-looking 
house, and Kirski’s landlady made her appear- 
ance. She was very angry when his name was 
mentioned ; of course he was not at home; they 
would find him in some public-house or other— 
the animal! 

“But he pays his rent, doesn’t he?” Brand re- 
monstrated. 

Oh yes, he paid his rent. But she didn’t like a 
wild beast in the house. It was decent lodgings 
she kept, not a Wombwell’s Menagerie. 

“T am sure he gives you no trouble, ma’am,” 
said Edwards, who had seen something of the 
meek and submissive way the Russian conducted 
himself in his lodgings. 

This she admitted, but prémptly asked how 
she was to know she mightn’t have her throat cut 
some night. And what was the use of her talk- 
ing to him, when he didn’t know two words of a 
Christian language ? 

They gathered from this that the good woman 
had been lecturing her docile lodger, and had been 
seriously hurt because of his inattention. How- 
ever, she at last consented to give them the name 
of the particular public-house in which he was 
likely to be found ; and they again set off in quest 
of him. 

They found him easily. He was seated in a cor- 
ner of the crowded and reeking bar-room, by him- 
self, nursing a glass of gin and water with his two 
trembling hands. When they entered, he looked 
up and regarded them with bleared sunken eyes ; 
evidently recognized them ; and then turned away, 
sullenly. 

“Tell him I am not come to bully him,” said 
Brand, quickly. ‘Tell him Iam come about some 
work. I want a cabinet made, by a first-class 
workman like himself.” 

Edwards went forward, and put his hand on the 
man’s shoulder, and spoke to him for some time. 
Then he turned to Brand. 

“He says, No use, no use. He can not work 
any more. They won’t give him help to kill Pa- 
vel Michaieloff. He wishes to die.” 

“Ask him, then, what the young lady who 
gave him her portrait will think of him if she 
hears he is in this condition. Ask him how he 
has dared to bring her portrait into a place like 
this.” 

When this was conveyed to Kirski, he seemed 
to arouse himself somewhat; he even talked ea- 
gerly for a few seconds; then he turned away 
again, as if he did not wish to be seen. 

“He says,” Edwards continued, “ that he has 
not—that he would not bring that portrait into 
any such place. He was afraid it might be found 
—it might be taken from him. He made a small 
casket of oak, carved by his own hands, and lined 
it with zinc; he put the photograph in it, and hid 
himself in the trees of St. James’s Park—at 
least I imagine that St. James’s Park is what he 
means—at night. Then he buried it there. He 
knows the place. When he has killed Michaiel- 
off, he will come back and dig it up.” 

“The poor devil! his brain is certainly going, 
drink or no drink. What is to be done with 
him, Edwards ?” 

“He says the young lady has gone away. He 
cares for nothing. He is of no use. He despairs 
of getting enough money to take him back to 
Russia.” 

After a great deal of persuasion, however, they 
got him to leave the public-house with them, and 
return to his lodgings. They got him some tea 
and some bread-and-butter, and made him swal- 
low both. Then Edwards, under his friend’s in- 
structions, proceeded to impress on Kirski that 
the young lady was only away from London for a 
short time; that she would be greatly distressed 
if she were to hear he had been misconducting 
himself ; that, if he returned to his work on the 
following morning, he would find that his master 
would overlook his absence; and that finally he 
was to abandon his foolish notions about going 
to Russia, for he would find no one to assist him, 
whereas, on the other hand, if he went about pro- 
claiming that he was about to commit a crime, 
he would be taken by the police and shut up. 
All this, and a great deal more, they tried to im- 
press on him; and Edwards promised to call the 
next evening and see how he was getting on. 

It was late when Brand and Edwards again is- 
sued out into the wet night ; and Edwards, having 
promised to post a line to Kirski’s employers, so 
that they should get it in the morning, said good- 
by, and went off to his own lodgings. Brand 
walked slowly home through the muddy streets. 
He preferred the glare and the noise to the soli- 
tude of his own rooms. He even stood aimlessly 
to watch a theatre come out: the people seemed 
so careless and joyous—calling to each other, 
making feeble jokes, passing away under their 
umbrellas into the wet and shining darkness. 

But at length, without any definite intention, he 


found himself at the foot of the little thorough- 
fare in which he lived; and he was about to open 
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the door with his latch-key, when, out of the dusk 
beyond, there stepped forth a tall figure. He was 
startled, it is true, by the apparition of this tall, 
white-haired man in the voluminous blue cloak, 
the upturned hood of which half concealed his 
face, and he turned with a sort of instinct of an- 
ger to face him. 


[ro BE CONTINVED.] 





THE DECLARATION. 


Waar makes my heart so wildly throb? 
I’m glad, not sorry—yet I sob. 
What ails me that I can not rest? 
He told me what I partly guessed. 


Why will the tears o’erflow my eyes ? 

It must have been the glad surprise: 
Surprise to find I rightly guessed ; 
Delight to hear he loved me best. 


A sudden joy affects like grief. 

But with joy’s tumult comes relief 
To feel all fears are set at rest, 
As when he drew me to his breast. 





THE ILLUMINATED DRESS. 


T’S an awful nuisance to be poor, that’s a fact. 

And to be poor and to be pretty and to be 

proud—hard lines can go but little further, and 
I had gone to the extremity of hard lines. 

I suppose you'll think no good of me for say- 
ing that I was pretty. But I didn’t say it first. 
The glass said it every morning. And when one 
sees a cheek like the rosy down on a peach, eyes 
soft and dark as a black pearl, their dark fringes 
almost too heavy for the white lids to lift, fea- 
tures like sculpture, and yellow hair shining like 
satin folds in its braids, and all that sort of thing, 
one would have to be a fool not to know whether 
the picture was good, bad, or indifferent. And 
so I knew that I was pretty; but I didn’t take 
much satisfaction in it; it never gave me a thrill 
of what J call vanity ; it was the source of almost 
constant mortification, on the other hand, and I 
would rather have been plain as Susan Winck- 
worth, and have had plenty to wear. 

Drab doesn’t show the dirt, and so my dresses 
were always drab. Remnants are cheaper than 
whole patte:ns, and so my dresses were combina- 
tions of two or three remnants. As for bonnets, 
I don’t believe I’d ever had an entirely new one. 
I made my own gloves—but it’s of no use going 
through the category of my wants: I wanted 
everything. 

And then you can’t keep a pretty girl shut up 
from the rest of the human race, unless you put 
her in a convent; people will find her out; and by 
people I mean John Rokesby, and Paul Ventnor, 
and all the rest. To tell the truth, I didn’t so 
much mind John and Paul and all the rest, be- 
cause they had known me as a little rag-bag ever 
since I was born, and dear old John would have 
been only too glad to take me for better or worse, 
rags and all; and Paul I wouldn’t have had, you 
know, to save his soul—besides, Susan was in 
love with Paul. 

But when a whole parcel of gay and wealthy 
people came to the lovely little town for a two 
months’ visit, some at the Rokesbys’, and some 
at the inn, and some camping out on account of 
the survey of a line they were running from 
somewhere to nowhere, then it was different. 
I knew the first thing they’d say would be, 
“What a pretty girl!” and the next thing would 
be, “But isn’t she quite too awfully shabby!” 
And I couldn’t keep out of their sight; for I had 
to go to the mail, and to the store, and to the 
mill, and to the station, and had to be seen out- 
doors, superintending the boys in picking and 
boxing and packing; for all the income we had, 
mother and I and the children, was what we could 
make from our strawberry beds and orchard, and 
it was mighty little anyway, and mother was 
delicate, and I had to see to everything. 

It happened that I was down at the station, 
arranging with the freight agent for my straw- 
berry crates, on the day those people came; and 
I saw them, every one, and all their gay bustle, 
and all their pretty dresses—the girls’, I mean ; 
and I suppose they were travelling dresses too— 
very likely the worst they had, and their worst so 
far surpassing my best that they didn’t seem to 
belcng to the same order of things. I had heard 
Susan and the Rokesby girls talking of the ar- 
rival of these people, and of all the fine doings 
there were to be; but I saw at a glance that I 
could have no share in the fine doings, unless it 
should be in a pillow-case party, or something of 
the kind, where everybody looked alike. They 
had never heard of me, and so I looked at them 
with impunity that day at the station, and decided 
that the tall dark fellow was Mr. Paget, and that 
frightfully stylish tall sallow girl, in a dark blue 
foulard, all puffs and ruffles and shirrings and 
laces and ribbons, was his sister Miriam, and that 
the blue-eyed beauty was Miss Mervin, and the 
red-headed girl was Maria, and the straight young 
men were the surveyors. I needn’t have spent 
much time in guessing, either, for my ears are as 
good as telescope tubes, and I couldn’t help hear- 
ing what some of them were saying, as they stood 
waiting for somebody to classify their luggage. 
“‘Deuced pretty girl, with the red gold hair there! 
Say, Sammy, wager a case of claret I’m on visit- 
ing terms with her before to-morrow.” 

“You're a regular heart-breaker, Meare; but 
I take you up.” 

“She’s one of ours, at any rate,” said another. 
“There’s John Rokesby going to speak with her. 
What uncommon luck that fellow has !—nothing 
to do, independent fortune, sound health—” 

“ And knows a pretty girl besides, Mervin.” 

But I didn’t let on, when mamma asked me if 
I had seen them, that that dark blue foulard had 
nearly smothered me with envy. 

“What sort of looking people were they, Alice?” 
she asked. 





“ Oh, city folks.” 

“Nicely dressed, I suppose ?” said mamma, tim- 
idly. 

“ Oh, beautifully !’ And then mamma sighed, 
and began to speak, but thought better of it. I 
wouldn’t have you think that mamma was a silly 
or weak-minded woman ; she wasn’t; but she had 
been young herself, and knew how young folks 
felt. But I guessed what she was going to say, 
and ran and threw my arms round her dear ol 

neck, and cried, “ J don’t care about their fineries, 
not but the least bit; I'd rather have you and—” 

“T reckons ef you was all rigged out too, you’d 
look as scrumptious as any of them, Miss Al,” 
said Sissy, our little colored help. 

“We must find some way to get you a new 
dress, dear,” sighed mamma. 

“ Oh, a new dress won’t signify,” I said. 
not likely to see them—” 

“Not likely to see them ?” said mamma, up on 
one elbow. “I should like to know why not, in- 
timate as you are with the Rokesbys, and all? Of 
course you'll see them, and meet them frequent- 
ly. Mrs. Rokesby has sent for you to come up 
and spend the day to-morrow.” 

“Oh, it’s no use. I can’t go.” 

“Yes, you can. I’ve had old Margot do up 
your white dress to-day, and there’s nothing any 
prettier than white. We got out the strawberry 
stains. Speaking of them, we might give an aft- 
ernoon strawberry garden party while they’re 
here, Alice, and that would make you feel inde- 
pendent.” 

“Very,” said I, “when we'd have to go with- 
out butter and sugar, and live on beans fora month, 
to pay for the cake.” 

“T'd just as lief,” cried Egbert. 

“ And so’d I,” said Alec. 

“T doesn’t mind the beans,” said Sissy, “ but 
sugar’s right hard to spare, Miss Al.” 

“Oh, well,” said I, “I guess you won’t have to 
spare it.” And then I went to meet John Rokes- 
by, who was coming round the lilac bushes, and I 
just had time to shut the wicket gate before a 
couple of gentlemen were at the other side of it, 
and he had turned, and hesitating half an instant, 
had introduced to me Mr. Paget and Lieutenant 
Savary and Mr. Mervin, and then an older gentle- 
man joined them, and he was Colonel Meare. I 
knew John didn’t like it, but he couldn’t help 
himself, and as soon as I saw his annoyance I be- 
gan to enjoy it. I didn’t mind them, if I was in 
my old gardening suit; but if it had been their 
sisters! However, I didn’t unlock the gate, or 
ask them across it. 

“‘ Rokesby stole a march on us, Miss Lamarte,” 
said Mr. Paget. ‘“‘ But he’ll find that sort of thing 
won’t answer. We had heard from Miss Marcia 
all about you.” 

Allabout me! Did that mean my dresses too? 
Well, if I had had all the purple and fine linen of 
the Queen of Sheba,I could not have held my 
head any higher than I did at that speech, al- 
though I knew how inconvenient it would be to 
keep up that style. And then I saw John’s eye 
twinkle, and I faced about ina second. “So have 
I heard all about you, Mr. Paget.” 

“What have you heard, may I ask ?” said he. 
“That I, Alfred Paget, am poor, but confound- 
edly aristocratic.” Poor! I suppose he wasted 
more than we had to live on. “That—” 

“That Colonel Meare is a real heart-breaker, 
and that John Rokesby has uncommon luck. But, 
luck or not, I can’t ask your friends in, John, for 
it wouldn’t be luck at all if I caused Lieutenant 
Savary the loss of his case of claret. So I must 
say good-evening”; and I left them all aghast, 
and John the most of any; and wild horses 
wouldn’t have drawn me to Mrs, Rokesby’s next 
day, if she had not come after me with a pair of 
tame ones, and made such a fuss about it—for 
she was fond of me—and mamma setting in 
about it, and crying, and saying I was losing all 
my chances—that it was less trouble to go than 
to stay. But I can assure you that if I had re- 
ally been the Queen of Sheba, I couldn’t have 
been treated thereafter with more propriety; al- 
though John said, when he had a chance, that it 
was only the society manner of his friends, and 
I was very foolish to show temper; that they 
were all good fellows, and Colonel Meare was an 
excellent match. 

“Colonel Meare!” said I; “why, he’s bald! 
One would as soon think of marrying you, John.” 

“Well,” said John, “am I, then, really so en- 
tirely out of the question? Have romance and 
I bade good-by ?” 

“ As if there were any romance possible where 
people have known each other ever since they 
were born! Why, when I was two years old, you 
used to feed me with a—” 

“*Maud with her sweet purse-mouth when my 
father dangled the grapes,’” quoted John. “Yes, 
it’s uncommon luck to seem no better than an old 
man to—” 

“ Now, John, I heard your mother say you were 
getting morbid. Everybody grows old—if they 
live long enough. And truly I don’t think those 
grizzled curls of yours the least bit unbecoming.” 
And I couldn’t imagine why John left me in that 
sudden way. But I saw him presently leaning 
over that tall sallow Paget girl, and playing with 
her fan, and I felt as if I always had hated that 
girl from the beginning of time. Still, I must 
acknowledge that by-and-by, when John took her 
to the piano, she did sing most deliciously ; but 
then, in the evening, when everybody was dan- 
cing—well, I never saw such dancing before, and 
hope I never shall again. Mrs. Rokesby said 
Herodias’s daughter couldn’t have done anything 
more shameful, and she was glad neither Marcia 
nor I flung herself round in that style. But John 
and her other partners liked it, I noticed—at 
least everybody wanted to dance with her. Some- 
how, if she was lean and sallow, she was awful- 
ly handsome, and so was her brother, as I said 
once to John. 

“ He’s young too,” said John, “ and that seems 
to be your sine gua non, Alice.” 


“ Tm 





“Tt isn’t yours,” said I, “for Miriam Paget’s 
thirty if she’s a day.” 

And then John laughed, and went to take the 
seat that was always kept for him by Miriam Pa- 
get’s side. 

So the time went on, with rides and rows and 
picnics and parties ; but it wasn’t very pleasant 
to me, and I excused myself from all I could ; and 
the way that Miss Paget conducted herself about 
John was simply—simply outrageous! And it 
was no wonder that Mrs. Rokesby and Marcia 
were worried to death about it, while he hung 
round her like a moth round a candle, so dazzled 
that he was entirely unable to see her as she was. 

Marcia and her mother were to give a dinner 
party one day, and as our places adjoined, it was 
mamma who recurred to her former proposition 
that I should invite them all afterward into our 
garden, and wind up the evening out-doors with 
peaches and cream, for we had the first ripe 
peaches in that part of the country. I protested ; 
but mamma had gotten it into her head, and said 
the peaches were there, and the cream wouldn't 
cost two dollars, and we could nip and save that 
from something else. And nobody but Sissy dis- 
sented, except myself, and I not because of the 
nipping and saving, but because I was tired of 
doing up that everlasting white dress overnight, 
and I did want a new one, after all. 

“T’m sure,” said mamma, “your white dress 
is a great deal prettier than Miss Mervin’s patch- 
work affair, that new thing—” 

“The ‘Iiluminated Dress’ ? 
was perfectly lovely! 
from an old missal.” 

“T never saw an old missal,” said mamma, 
dryly. 

“Well, you know what I mean. Just a per- 
fect harmony of rich colors.” 

“Tt might have been made of an old bed-quilt,” 
persisted mamma. 

“ What a shame,” I said, “ that we haven’t any 
old trunks and chests full of brocades and fea- 
thers and things, the way girls in stories always 
have them turn up to fall back on! Just think 
what toilettes one could get up nowadays from 
such rich odds and ends !” 

“There’s the old chintz curtains in the attic,” 
said mamma, satirically. “‘ Nobody could tell that 
stuff from Miss Mervin’s.” 

And what mamma said made me think; and 
as soon as I began to think, I began to act; and 
before night I had the old chintz curtains wash- 
ed and dried and starched, and cut out and bast- 
ed together, and the sewing-machine was rattling 
away, and bands of plain colored cambric, that 
cost me just ten cents, contrasted with the great 
Oriental pattern, and there was some old insert- 
ing that I had, and ruffling here and puffing there, 
and when it was all done, and looped and draped, 
it really looked as if it might belong to some wo- 
man of wealth and style, for nobody else would 
dare to wear it. And then I remembered Alec’s 
old broad-brimmed fishing hat, discolored as dust 
and tan could makeit. “ All the better,” said I to 
mamma’s remonstrance. And I lined it with my 
plain cambric, and there was some yellow mos- 
quito-netting in the house that had grown dull 
and dingy too. I took good care not to wash 
that, but I wrung it out of some mucilage water, 
and clapped it dry, and pulled it out, and wrapped 
it round that hat, and tied it down over the brim 
in a huge bow under my chin. “There,” said I, 
“that will set off my eyes, and deaden my hair— 
my hair’s too bright to be fashionable in this old 
gold mania. Don’t I look as if I’d just stepped 
out of an old illuminated manuscript, the Ro- 
maunt of the Rose, or—” 

“That you do!” said mamma. “ And I’m well 
enough to see to the peaches, and I’ll have the 
chairs all in the garden at seven o’clock.” And 
off I went. 

“Oh!” said Miss Paget. “If you don’t look 
just like one of Burne Jones’s women !” 

“You look as if you had stepped out of one 
of William Morris’s medieval stories, dear,” said 
Marcia. 

But I saw Miss Mervin going over me critical- 
ly, and I saw a twinkle in John’s eye—for John 
was in the secret of the white dress—and I car- 
ried my head all the higher. He wouldn’t be in 
the secret of this dress; I should not tell him a 
word about it, for the sake of having him tell 
Miss Paget what he’d think a good joke enough. 

Well, as I don’t care a copper now, although 
perhaps I did then, I will venture to say, vanity to 
the right about, that I couldn’t step without stum- 
bling over some victim that day, and without rip- 
ping a seam as well. All the gentlemen kept 
about me, before and after dinner, and I was just 
simpleton enough to like it, and to feel it rather 
a triumph than otherwise over the rich and for- 
tunate girls. Alfred Paget was on one side, and 
Colonel Meare on the other, and Lieutenant Sav- 
ary hovering about, and Mr. Mervin was pulling 
me Japanese lilies, and Miss Mervin was hanging 
behind and saying disagreeable things to Maria, 
as we went down the terraces and through the 
wicket into our own garden, where the boys and 
Sissy were ready to wait on us with peaches and 
cream, and where mamma looked lovelier than 
all the rest of us, lying in her white wrapper on 
the straw sofa under the tulip-tree. 

But of course as soon as I was there, I had to 
drop my role of fine lady and belle for that of 
hostess and waiting-maid, and I was moving here 
and there, making this person and that more 
comfortable, when all at once I caught my dress 
in a thorn, and such a slit as rent its way through 
that old stuff you never saw short of zigzag light- 
ning in a thunder-cloud. I ran into the house 
for some pins to catch it together, but thought 
then I had better take a hasty needle and thread ; 
and I was behind the window-screen, hurrying for 
dear life, when I heard voices, and there was Miss 
Mervin, with the party round her, giving some 
ribbons off her dress to Sissy, and mildly quizzing 
her the while. I stuck the needle in, and sallied 
out, for there was no knowing where that sort of 


Oh, mamma, it 
It looked just like a page 





thing would end. “You haven't given me any 
peaches and cream, Sissy,” said I, coming up. 

“Deed, miss,” said Sissy, “I’m that sorry! 
But the cream’s all done gone.” 

“Gone ?”’ I said, placidly. “Then run and get 
some more.” 

“For sure, Miss Al—wat "ll I get it wif? Mis- 
sus gib me the very lastest cent she had for the 
cream for dese yer—” 

“ Sissy !” 

“ Poor Sissy !”’ murmured Miss Mervin. “ Won't 
she pay for this with more than her last cent!” 

“There’s plenty more cream—” 

“ Plenty more ?” cried Sissy, joyously. “Whar’s 
it at?” 

“In the milk-room, to be sure. 
Sissy.” 

“Lors, Miss Al! 


Make haste, 


Ef you ain’t allus the one 
ter sabe ’pearances! I'd orter known you'd hab 
some lef’. Miss Al’s jess de cutest case,” said 
Sissy, then, to the assembled group, “ for getting 
somefin outen nuffin! Dis yer gown she’s got 
on she made ob an ole bed-curting; an’ yer 
wouldn’t nebber dreamed ’twas de ole mosquito- 
netting roun’ Mars’ Alec’s ole hat—she wouldn't 
hab it done washed noways—” 

Struck to stone, if ever I was thankful in my 
life it was when John suddenly appeared, and 
taking Sissy’s shoulder, gave her a twist round 
the corner of the house and out of sight. 

“Ts it really true?” said Miss Mervin, with 
sprightliness ; “and did you make that—that pe- 
culiar dress from an old bed-curtain? and is it 
mosquito-netting round Alec’s hat ?” 

“What a triumph of art, Miss Lamarte!” sim- 
pered Maria Vergnes. 

“No,” said I then, recovering myself; “it’s 
the triumph of poverty. But it’s very good of 
you to take so much interest in my dress. I'll 
teach you all my art any day.” 

“Thanks,” said Maria, who wasn’t ill-natured 
herself. ‘But we shouldn’t look like you in it, 
if you did. And, indeed, I'd rather be able to get 
up such a dress as you have done than to be able 
to buy out Worth.” 

And at that little bit of kindness of course I 
burst into tears, and ran away as fast as I could 
to hide them. I didn’t know where, and never 
stopped till I found myself at the bottom of the 
orchard, face down on the grass, beneath the old 
hickory-tree. 

But John had come stalking close behind me, 
and in a minute there he was, lifting me from the 

Tass. 

“Oh, let me alone! let me alone!” I sobbed. 
“Oh, let me go! I want to get these rags off, and 
burn them up.” 

“What!” he cried, gayly. 
Dress ?” 

“Yes, yes; it’s only shown me what a fool I 
was, trying to go where I didn’t belong. And I 
don’t care. I don’t want to belong there. I hate 
them all. I—” 

“You hate them all, Alice?” he laughed. 
“You hate Marcia? My mother? Me%” 

“Tt’s no matter whether I hate you or not; it’s 
nothing to you. Nothing is anything to you, so 
long as you can have Miss Paget beside you.” 

““T don’t want Miss Paget beside me.” 

“ John !” 

“There’s only one person that I want beside 
me, and I want her for life. But—she—thinks 
I’m too old.” 

“Oh, John !” 

“And as for Miss Paget, she is going to marry 
Colonel Meare.” 

“You don’t mean so!” And I started and look- 
ed up, for all this time it hadn’t seemed the least 
queer or unnatural that I was resting on John’s 
arm. “ Oh, John,” I said, “don’t you think it’s 
been real mean of you to pretend to make love 
to her, just so as to—” 

“ To—well, to what 2” said John. 

“To—to make me see I couldn’t do without 
you,” Icried out. And the next moment John had 
taken possession of me again, and his lips were on 
mine, through all the rain of tears upon my face. 

“To think,” said he, “that kissing my little 
medizval maiden, in her Illuminated Dress, the 
darling, should taste just like kissing Lot’s wife !” 


“This Illuminated 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Spanish Cream.—One quart of milk, four eggs, half 
a box of gelatine. Pour half the milk on the gelatine, 
and let it stand an hour. Add the rest of the milk, 
and let all boil together. Separate the eggs, adding 
sixteen table-spoonfuls of the sugar to the beaten 
yolks, and four table-spoonfuls of sugar to the whites. 
When the milk and gelatine have boiled, add the yolks. 
When this cream is thick and smooth, take it off the 
fire, and let it get quite cool before adding the whites. 
Flavor with vanilla, and then pour into wetted moulds, 
to turn out like blanc-mange in a few hours. 

Warexs.—One pint of flour, half a pint of milk, a 
tea-spoonful of butter, and a salt-spoonful of powder- 
ed cinnamon for flavoring. Made thus, these wafers, 
baked, of course, in regular wafer-irons, serve like 
crackers for the tea table. If wished to take the place 
of sweet cakes, add half a pound of sugar. The batter 
should be of the consistency of thick cream. A des- 
sert-spoonful is enough to put in the irons at once. 

Srrawserry Cuartorre.—Boil one ounce of gela- 
tine in a quart of new milk, after it has been left half 
an hour to soften in a small portion subtracted. from 
the quart of milk. Beat separately until very light the 
whites and yolks of nine eggs; then mix them togeth- 
er, and beat in half a pound of sugar, which must be 
white and pulverized. Pour the milk into them when 
about milk-warm. Now add all the cream that can 
be whipped from a pint. Have ready a tin or china 
mould of suitable size, lined with slices of sponge- 
cake. Cover the bottom with a layer of canned or pre- 
served strawberries, sprinkled with sugar; then fill up 
the mould with your already stiffening Charlotte, place 
another layer of fruit lightly on the top, and after 
leaving for a few hours it will be ready to turn ont 
into a flat dessert dish. It may be iced, or simply 
sanded with fine sparklihg sugar. Vanilla is the fla- 
voring generally selected for the cream, but you can 
use any other flavoring extract you like better, pro- 
vided always that you do uot put in too much, 
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Fig. 1.—Sorceress. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Rvsstan Peasant Giri.—{For pattern 
and description see Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 30-32.) 
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Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2.—SHeLt anp GoLp 
Cora Pix. 


Lace Pin. 


Hair-Pins and Brooch- 
es, Figs. 1-4. 

Figs. 1-4 show ornaments 
of various kinds for the hair 
and neck. Fig. 1, to be worn 
in the hair, consists of a branch 
of red coral encircled by gold 
beads, mounted on a long, stout 
pin. The lace pin Fig. 2 simu- 
lates an antler’s tip wreathed with 
oak leaves. The pin is of tortoise- 
shell, with acorns and leaves in 
gold. Figs. 3 and 4, brooch and 
hair-pin to match, are made of either 
gold or silver coins, a large one being 
used for the top, and one of smaller 
size for the pendant, as shown in the 
illustration. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 116. 

THzsEk monograms are worked on batiste 
or linen in satin stitch with fine embroidery 
cotton in a single color or in contrasting 
Colors. 


Lambrequin for Work-table Covers, 
Baskets, etc.—Chain, Stem, and 
Herring-bone Stitch Embroidery. 


© See illustration on page 116. 

Tas lambrequin is worked on a founda- 
tion of black cloth with double crewel wool 
and filoselle silk. After the design has been 
transferred to the material from Fig. 44, 
Supplement, the uppermost palm in the mid- 
dle point is outlined in chain stitch with blue 
wool, which is run in back stitch with old 
gold silk; the chain stitch is bordered on 
the outer edge with herring-bone stitch in 
old gold silk, and on the inner edge with 
stem stitch in blue wool, and herring-bone 
stitch in brown wool; for the centre the 
three leaflets are worked in diagonal button- 
hole stitch with red wool, ornamented in 










WY 


Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Domino. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 19-25. 











herring-bone stitch with 
old gold silk, and edged 
with a thread of yellow- 
ish-brown filoselle silk 
sewn down with similar 
silk in overcast stitch; 
the edge above them is 
worked in  button-hole 
stitch with réséda wool, 
and in herring-bone stitch 
with black silk, while the 
spray proceeding from it 
is in herring-bone stitch 
of pink wool. The palm 
projecting from above 
and below the one just 
described is outlined in 
chain and stem stitch 
with red wool, ornament- 
ed as shown in the illus- 
tration in stem and her- 
ring-bone stitch with old 
gold silk; the centre is 
worked with brown, blue, 
and pink wool in her- 
ring-bone and button-hole 
stitch, and edged in stem 
stitch with old gold silk ; 
the point Russe in the 
leaf points below it is 
worked in similar silk. 
The stem and the calyx 
of the drooping flower 
are worked in chain stitch 
with réséda wool, and 
edged in stem stitch with 
wool of a lighter shade; 
the centre is worked with 
blue, brown, and pink 
wool in chain and button- 
hole stitch, and with old 
gold and light brown filo- 
selle silk in herring-bone 
stitch. The stems of the 
leaf sprays are worked 
with brown wool in stem 
stitch, the leaves in chain 
stitch with olive wool in 
several shades and filo- 
selle silk in similar shades. 
The remaining flowers, 
buds, and leaf sprays are 
executed in a similar man- 
ner. The narrow border 
at the lower edge of the 
lambrequin is worked in 
satin, stem, chain, her- 
ring- bone, and button- 
hole stitch with wool and 
silk in colors to corre- 
spond with those used in 
the embroidery above it. 








Fig. 3.—Princess Carnival. 
For description see Supplement. . 





Fig. 2.—GentLeman’s Domino. 
For pattern ona description see Supplement, 


0. VL, Figs. 26-29. 




















Fig. 4.—Frencn Peasant Gr. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4. 
Broocu 
WITH 
Corns. 


Fig. 3.—Hatr- 
Pin witn Cots. 


Linen Gauze 
and Lace Collar. 

See illustration on 

page 117. 

Tue collar of white 
linen gauze is faced an 
inch wide on the wrong 
side with white batiste, 
which is fastened down 
with herring-bone stitches 
worked from the right side. 
The collar is edged with lace 
three inches wide, and is at- 
tached at the right side to a 
jabot, which consists of a 
straight strip of linen gauze ten 
inches long and two inches wide, 
ornamented in herring-bone stitch 
with white cotton, and edged with 
lace set on in curves, The jabot is 
held together in front by two folded 
cross pieces of linen gauze. 





HOW TO RE-COVER CHAIRS. 

FTEN would we re-cover some of our 

old, faded chairs, but dare not. at- 
tempt it, lest we make, in our inexpe- 
rience, a sorry job. A few hints on the 
subject will enable the most timid to be- 
come with success their own upholsterers. 
The nails must first be drawn from the 
old cover, and this is best accomplished by 
first loosening them, placing a screw-driver 
or chisel against their sides, and hammer- 
ing them. When the old cover has been 
removed, lay it over the new material, and 
cut the latter carefully out, making all the 
slits and markings with pins where the 
arms are to come, so that in placing it on 
the chair it will not be drawn either to one 
side or the other. There are three pieces 
—one for the bottom, one for the back, 
and the third for the outside and back part 
of the chair. For buttons, button-mou!ds 
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covered with the material used for the chair would do, but the prunella Fan, Gloves, and Necklace, Figs. 1--4. 
or velvet buttons, which all the upholsterers have, are better. After ’ 

carefully placing the piece cut out for the gees of the chair over it and side, mounted on ivory sticks ; both the sticks and the feather cover are 
fitting it exactly, begin to button . dow a Take a long mattress — painted with sprays of bright-colored flowers and birds. Fig. 2isa long- 
dle, thread it with string, and push it from the under side of the chair wristed mitt in hand-made netting of light silk, to be worn with 
up in the place which marks the position of the old button through a half-long sleeves. The kid glove, Fig. 3, has heavy stitching on 
the new cover. Then force the button on the needle and twine, . 3s the back,abd ie trimmed at the wrist with three rows of sliver 


Tue fan, Fig. 1, is made of black feathers, with the tips curled on one 


PAINTED 
FEATHER 
Jan. 


Fig. 3.—Kip Giove with 
Surver Fringe. 


. 4.—GoLp FILicREE 
NECKLACE. 


7 7 ‘ep » « — 
Scran Opera Hoop. | oa : F 4 E ( HENILLE ( LOTH Orera Hoop. 
Foz pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 17 and 18, er = / y , For description see Supplement. 


: a le a me ne | » \ Nie : bullion fringe, as seen in the illustration. Fig. 4 shows 

Q ass the needle dc age “oug » cove oe y . od F : 7 

and pass the needle down again through the cover on¢ \ g ire ; FES : a neck chain and locket in gold filigree. 

eighth of an inch from where it came up; pull the twine ki f &% , aan S| \ 

very tight, and tie in a tight knot. A knot used by the ( ; a . 

trade, which is better, is made by holding one end of the me | 3 : . PAINTING ON BROWN PAPER. 

string in the left hand, passing the twine under and \ oe "of Ft 7 ; ee : : 

through the loop from the under side. This knot will run | EY AR { Z J \ NN ROWN paper of the darkest shade and thickest 

up close, and can be tied fast without slipping. The cov- | “8 eA Ly . : texture, and gray paper of a cool Grane Senay are 

er must be folded by the buttons, and made to lie smooth- i Sy } sie: just now much in demand as materials for painting 

ly. After the buttons are all fastened, nail on the cover : - : 4 : . bigs for dados, panels, cornices, book-covers, and other 
\ : . things. They give a background on which the light and 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 14 To 16 Years onp. 
Back AND Front. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LIL, Figs, 6-16. 
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EL | Q 
Lapy’s Corser. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. LX., Figs. 35-43, ii b 
of the back, pinning it to keep it in place, and button it down : eet 
in the same way. Pin the outside of the back on, which re- a 
quires no tufting, and nail it smoothly with the tacks quite 
close together, turning a little of the material under to make 
it stronger. The braid is put on last of all, and can be either 
tacked on with gimp tacks or sewn. If it is sewn, the nee- 

CasHmMEerRE Dress ror Youne Girt. dle used is shaped like a crescent. And now our chair is 


lle HANDKERCHIEF APRON. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1°, 1°-2°, and 2”. finished, and will quite pay for the trouble. 


For description see Supplement. 
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shade are at once relieved; and while gray paper 
is the softest, brown paper, partly by the con- 
trast of its rough surface, gives the most relief. 
The best brown paper for the purpose is the 
stout, continuous kind used by paper-hangers 
and upholsterers for backing. 

The colors are oil-paints, in tubes, or water- 
colors, well ground with Chinese white, used 
with fine bristle or red sable brushes. Another 
method is to lay on the Chinese white, well 
ground to the consistence of thin cream, and 
when it is dry, to paint over it with ordinary 
water-colors. Red sable brushes are also the 
best for both the latter. Minute finish is out of 
character with the kind of work; the effects 
should be put in broadly, and the designs be dis- 
tinct and of few large objects. Brown paper 
will not bear much India rubber, and in laying 
on the Chinese white it is better, if possible, to 
do so without any outline at all. If one is ne- 
cessary, it should be either transferred or sketch- 
ed in with charcoal, which can be dusted off if a 
mistake is made. Neither paper requires sizing 
previously or varnishing afterward. All water- 
color painting, on whatever material, can be re- 
moved, and therefore smudged, with water ; there- 
fore door panels, book covers, or anything else 
to be painted, must be carefully cut out, fixed in 
place with embroidery paste, and left to dry 
thoroughly before the coloring is begun. A dado 
can only be properly put up by the paper-hanger. 
Book covers should be turned over the edges, 
and faced with colored paper. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Downa.—An article about painting in oil on satin 
and silk was published in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XIII. 
Beige-color is the light brown of natural wool. Ré- 
séda is mignonette-color, which is grayish-green, al- 
most olive, in hue. 

Apprr.—Brown canvas bound with darker brown 
braid is suitable for a travelling bag, but gentlemen 
prefer the larger valises that are made of leather. 

Mrs. M. L.—The front windows should all be fur- 
nished alike with white or écru holland shades, and 
scrim curtains that are trimmed down the inside with 
antique insertion and lace. These are used all winter 
in the city, but you can have warmer draperies inside 
the rooms if you like. If you are fond of color, you 
might have the dark red or green shades that are now 
trimmed with white lace across the bottom, and in- 
stead of scrim you can use Madras muslin for curtains. 
In your bay-window the shades are next the glass, and 
the drapery curtains hang in the arch. The other 
“necessary articles in the parlor” are a sofa, or per- 
haps two, with easy-chairs of two or three sizes, up- 
holstered like the sofas, and some light fancy chairs 
of various kinds. A table for a card-receiver and for 
flowers, and a cabinet for bric-d-brac, with ‘some at- 
tractive pictures, vases, and brasses, can be added at 
your leisure. 

E. M. Y.—Your ideas about making the plain and 
striped drese are excellent. A dress similarly made 
will answer for a party dress, as rich satins—white, 
blue, or pink—are now made in this peasant fashion, 
and trimmed with shaded bead passementerie, and 
with velvet or plush facings. 

A Constant Reaper.—A lady who invites a gentle- 
man to be her escort should properly provide the car- 
riage, while it is his part to attend her to the supper- 
room, and to offer her all needful attentions, without 
interfering with her liberty of action. It should, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that the usages of the best so- 
ciety do not permit a young lacy to go to a party 
without a chaperon, and escorted only by a young gen- 
tleman. 

Hovsexrrrrr.—Very pretty thin spreads for beds, 
with pillow-shams to match, are made of scrim, with 
antique lace centre, a wide insertion of the same lace, 
and an edging. There are also many entirely made of 
the lace, but you will find most ladies like them with 
part of white muslin. These are worn over a color to 
match the prevailing color of the room. 

Bertua.—aAll hand-made laces are called real lace ; 
imitation laces are those that are made by machine. 

Mes. J. M. N.—A coat-basque with box pleats be- 
hind is best for the black cashmere dress. Have the 
skirt with fall back breadths, a narrow side gore each 
side, and a gored front breadth. Then use either 
black plush or else the less expensive striped or bro- 
caded velvet, that is sold for $2 a yard, for a Byron 
collar, square pockets, cuffs, and side panels that near- 
ly meet at the top of the skirt in front, and have a 
sash of soft Surah satin hang down the front between 
the panels. 

E. W. G.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 8, 
Vol. XIV., for hints about the pretty dark warm dresses 
of cashmere and plush that are worn by small children 
—both boys and girls alike—from two or three years 
of age upward. Plush and cloth are most used for 
their walking coats, but those of velvet are also seen. 
White thick lace is preferred for trimming, but fur is 
also used. The shape of these coats is very simple. 
They are long, with double or single breasted front, 
and wide French back with pleats below the waist, or 
without them if the child is a plump figure. Colored 
dresses, with flannel for general use, are now as much 
used as white dresses for small boys. Black buttoned 
boots, without heels, and leggings to match the cloak, 
are chosen. Put a quilted silk lining in a French cap 
for a baby of six months. Long cloaks are retained 
for such babies until] spring. Sashes are little used 
with their white slips of muslin. 





ARCHERY. 

Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Archery Association of the United States is now 
in session at the office of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mr. G. F. E. Pearsatt, No. 298 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn, prepared to receive applications 
from archery clubs in any State of the Union 
for admission into the National Association. 

As the Grand Annual Meeting of the National 
will be held in Prospect Park, Brooklyn, during 
the second week of July, at which none but 
members of National Clubs will be allowed to 
compete, it is advisable that applications for 
membership be made immediately to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who will afford all necessary 
information, with copies of the Constitution, By- 
laws, ete.—[ Com. ] 





“GRATITUDE AND DUTY.” 

Hon. Wa. D. Kexiry says in a letter to Dr. Starkey: 
“ Gratitade to you and duty to those who ma: may be suf- 
fering as I was from Chronic Catarrrh and almost 
daily effusions of blood, in 2 oo or less quantities, 
impel me to say to you, an authorize you to give 
any degree of publicity to my that the use of 
your Compound Oxygen at ¢ fatervals has so far restored 
my health that I am not conscious of having discharged 
any blood for more than a year; and my Roy‘ the 
severity of which made me a frequent object 
pathy, has disappeared.” Our Treatise on Com ound 
Oxygen sent free. Address Drs. Starkey & Parzen, 
1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Phila., Pa.—{Com.] 


AGNES BOOTH. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Park Theatre. 
I find your American Face Powder very satis- 
factory in every respect. Yours truly, 
—[Com.]} Aenes Boots. 














No chemist can find anything in Hanford’s None 
Such Baking Powder —— pure Grape Cream Tartar 
and finest Bicarb. Soda. © starch or flour used as in 
all other kinds. Sold by all leading grocers.—[{Com.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
pastry. Can be eaten by dys pe tics without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, di igestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 


Royat Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 





Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
vr Ree een e cmarra 
he, hemorrhoids, 
es congestion, &e. 
Prepared « E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
G 2 | L L0 "sold by all Chemists 
= Druggists. 


de la Faculté de Paris, 
u, 
75 cents the box. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought =a with _ taste, and judg- 
ment. = ag 
Miss MARY Y HUNTING 

P.O. Box 1654, coor York. 


PICTURE FRAMES. It 
will suRELY pay you to write 
for my Illustrated Catalogue 
(free) of styles and prices. 


S.H. MacEtwarn, Mfr., 202 & 204 Wabash Av., Chicago 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a care! mppietion of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided — 
breakfast -tables with ‘a delicately flavored bever: 
which ma: 7 save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that r4 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
own to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating — us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ainaieen well fortified 
with pure ya a properly novrished frame.”— 

‘ivil Service Gaze 


Sold only in colies tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 

80, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


‘WAVE.” 


) The unparalleled success of 
Bz this —s addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
/ APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
, They make a thin face appear full—soften 
Py the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lot 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are made o 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Ley ie of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR ng By 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NO E 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
aaee is VERY important for every lady to ——— 
pecially if she values her personal beauty and the 
pon. me of her friends. PRICE, $6 TO $12 
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(Blonde and Gray, 4 Sent, C.O.D., with = 
{lope of a aging. be had ONLY of 
om oT’: State St., Chicago. | med 


for Illustrated got free. 


EXQUISITE TOILET ARTICLE. 


Thousands of Ladies in Europe and America having 
used Mme. LEWENBERG’S ASTILLES de FLOR- 
ENCE = ite and tinted) since 1858, testify to their 
pari: autifal and refresbing effect upou the skin. 
At Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 








Rue the new book The Canary—mating, breeding, 
care, , &e. og ee bound 
and illustrated. Sold everyW’ here. 25c. ; by mail, 28c. 
Srveer Grave Paper Co., Pub’s, 582 Harlecn 8 St., N.Y. 








L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS 
And BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


The latest novelties in Fromt Pieces from $1 00 
upward. 


Marie Antoinette Switches, all lon pene 
dresses the hair for front and back, from $6 
upward. 

Gray Hair a Specialty. 

Hair taken in Exchange. 

ee Secret of Beauty, a eee '. 
$1 per box. Veloutine Face o AE ng 
three shades, at 50 cents and $1 per bo: 


Indelible Vegetable Lip ie Face 
Rouge, #1 and $1 50 per bottle. 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue, ‘‘ How to be 
Beautiful,” free of charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near } th Avenue. 








Will be mailed rarer and t 
— i. It ee rita colored plates, 600 cneraringe 
and full aaah cmp prices and directions for 
Sloutier 1 varieties of V. le and Flower Seeds, Plants. 
Reon, da. invaluable to al teed for it. Addi 
M. FERRY & 


CO., Detroit, 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


5 Controls all Hemorrhages, 
Acute and Chronic ; ; Venous and Mucous. 


POND’S EXTRACT is the 
CATARRH only oes 3 for this disease, 
* Cold i soe. 4 Ca- 


tarrh Cure (15 =. specially to meet 
serious cases, contains all the Be ive a 
of POND’S EXTRACT; our Nasal Syringe 
(25 cents), invaluable for use in catarrhal affections, is 

simple and effective. Sold by all respectable druggists, 

















Paid Avs ieee 


bald 
from 2 to Camlecel uve Gelyonce me 
Setig No 


aah Se ra oat i 





box, 25 cents. 


MINNIE HAUK, 
Mary Anderson, 
Sara Jewett, 
Rose Eytinge, 
Maud Granger, 
Mile. Angele, 
Kitty Blanchard, 





RIKER’S AMERICAN FACE POWDER. 


(APPROVED BY THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. ) 


Five Shades—White, Flesh, Pink, Brunette, and Yellow (evening shade). To suit all complexions, Per 


Used and Indorsed by the following Distinguished Artists: 
SARAH BERNHARDT, MARIE ROZE, 


CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


ETELKA GERSTER, FANNY DAVENPORT, 
Ada Cavendish, 
Fanny Morant, 
Linda Dietz, 

Effie Ellsler, 

Marie Litta, 

E. von Stamwitz, 
and many others. 


RIKER’S CREAM OF ROSES. 


(FOR ENHANCING THE BEAUTY OF THE COMPLEXION.) 


Also indorsed by the Lyric and Dramatic Professions. 

Three Shades—White, Flesh, and Pink. Large bottles, 50 cents. This is beyond all doubt the Prresr and 
Most Satisractory Skin Lotion in existence, being Postrrvery Guaranteed free from Arsenio, CoRROSsIVE 
Susurmare, Leap, Bismoru, CuaLx, Wurtinc, Macnesia, or anyTuine detrimental. Sold everywhere. 

The above articles are manufactured by one of the Oldest and Most Rellable drug firms in the City, 
viz.: WM. B. RIKER & SON, of 353 Sixth Avenue, between 2ist and 22d Streets, New York. 


Agnes Booth, 
Genevieve Ward, 
Annie T. Florence, 
Alice Oates, 
Minnie Palmer, 
Katherine Rogers, 





YOU HAVE BEEN IMPOSED UPON IF YOU HAVE BOUGHT A “BATTERY,” “PAD,” OR “MEDAL,” THINKING IT WAS THE 
GENERATOR. SEE THAT THE NAME “PALL MALL” IS STAMPED ON THE BACK. 


THE LONDON GALVANIC GENERATOR, 
A ROYAL @ REMEDY, 


(Under Royal Patronage.) 


NOW OFFERED TO THE AMERICAN PUBLIC BY THE 


Having purchased the sole right to introduce them in America, we will 
send them on trial, 


Pall Mall Electric Association 


OF LONDON. 





When Worn Like a Pad, Quickly Cures 


Stomach, Liver, and Kidney Complaints, 

Constipation, Gout, Debility, Heartburn, 

Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Weak Stomach, 

Dyspepsia, Aches and Pains, Weak Back, 

Flatulency, Lumbago, Nervous Troubles, 

Sclatica, Vertigo, Indigestion, and all 
their Complications. 


There is no Waiting, it Acts Immediately ! 
A Guarantee goes with every Generator. 


OUR MOTTO BEING, “NO CURE, NO PAY.” 


A great revolution in Medical Practice has spread 
throughout England. It has been discovered that 
most remarkable cures attend the application of small 
Galvanic Generators to diseased parts of the body. Ex- 
com pe has shown that they act a upon the 
lood, nerves,and tissues, producing more relief in afew 
hours than medicine has given in weeks and months. 
There is no shock or unpleasant feeling attendin = 
use, and they can be worn day or night, interfe 
no po with the dress or occupation of dail, A ait 
directions accompany each one. Every m: — us 








the most gratifying reports from those using th 
Mention this Paper. 








GEO. A. SCOTT, No. 842 Broapway, New Yorx; or we will send them by 


id, on receipt of $1.00, which will be returned if they | Express, C.O.D., with vilege of opening and examining, but the E: 
= to relieve after a reasonable time. Remittances can be made in Check, Charges will add pot moon 3 to your cost; or ask your druggist to obtain 
raft, 


Post-Office Order, Currency, or Stamps, and should be made payable to 


them for you. Agents wanted in every town. 























Fesrvary 19, 1881.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








STERN BROTHERS, 


32, 34,36 West 23d St., N.Y., 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


French Lingerie 
Their Own Make Undergarments, 


Which for Styles, Finish, and Excellent 
Shape will be found far superior to 
that of any other house, 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Orders by mail will receive our best 
and prompt attention, 


STERN BROTHERS. 
BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


UK) Jig CORSET. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
y ever made is thus secured. 
Recommended by our best 
hysicians as not injurious to 


¢, Sect! Recith, For sale by Chicago 

















BENTLEY BROS., 856 Broadway, 


(OPPOSITE DOMESTIO BUILDING.) 


Splendid assortment of designs and commenced 
work. CREWELS, SILKS, FLOSSES, &c. 
Best Goods. Lowest Prices. Catalogues free. 


1881. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year........-..---. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year............++0++ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 
A COMBINATION OFFER. 
Harper's MaGazine..... ) 
Harrer’s Weex.y.......> One Year........... $10 vv 
Harper's Bazak......... s 
Harper’s MAGazine..... ) > ” O 
Hanper’s Wexxty.......f One Year............ 7 00 
Harper's MaGazine.....)} > ” 
Harper's BazaRk......... One Year............ 7 00 
Harprr’s WErKty....... ’ i es - 
Harper's Bazan......... f One Year............ 7 00 





Surely, no cultivated home will be without its 
means of entertainment where these periodicals come 
as guests, and no home in which they are taken can 
be classed as other than cultured. * * * How fresh, 
how varied, and how stimulating are the four publica- 
tions which we have mentioned !—Brooklyn Eagle. 





Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrer & Brorurrs. 


* 
ew” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFERYET 


For 1 








palrors DESIGN CARDS for Hand Painting in 
Water Colors. Two new series of six cards each 
for Valentines, now ready. Price 50 cents for each 
series. All the colors necessary for painting these 
cards are in 
Tilton’s Decorative Art Color Box. 

Ten moist water colors and three brushes in a Ja- 
pauned tin box. Price 50 cents. Either of the above 
sent by mail on receipt of price by 


8. W. TILTON & CO., Boston. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
as ** Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” We furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardrobe. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


$30 to $1000; 2 to 32 Stops. 
Pianos $125 up. Paper free. Address 
—__w_8me«—«»_.-0 Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. 








issi JONES 1840 


WINTER GOODS REDUCED, 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. /HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O OCROCKERY. 
SILKS. O CHINA 


& JONES *, 








Eighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 


AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


%, JONES .” 





SHOES. (2 O LACES. 
CARPETS. (Uy O- GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. Q oO” soHostERY. 
FURNITURE. [oA Oo MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS. Ns Gants’ Furnisntwo @’ps. 





Mail Orders receive Special Attention. 
WINTER CATALOGUE. Correct Styles. 
COMPLETE PRICE-LIST. 
Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 


JONES wi ious: JONES 


and 19th St. 


gcse FREE. 


Send us your Address 


ON A POSTAL CARD, 


AND WE WILL SEND YOU OUR INTERESTING 
AND VALUABLE PAMPHLET FOR LADIES ON 


Shopping in New York, 
ENRICH BROTHERS, 


285 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 








FLOWER SEEDS AT HALF PRICE. 
er SOO varieties. Fresh and true to name. BEST 
home-grown and imported. 5 cent pkts. for 244 cents 
10 cent pkts. for 5 cen etc. See my low-priced list o, 
other rp ita by Catalogues Pg 
Gardens, Binghamton, N. Y. 


St. Valentine’s Day, 1881, 


THE LOVER'S DICTIONARY: 


A POETICAL TREASURY 
OF 


LOVER'S THOUGHTS, FANCIES, 
ADDRESSES, and DILEMMAS. 





Indexed with nearly Ten Thousand References 
as a Dictionary of Compliments and Guide to the 
Study of the Tender Science. 

826 pp., Post 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@~ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ie . 
THE 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Natu im. 
Always in position, butinvisible to others. Ail 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly. We 
refer tothose using them. Send for descriptive circular. 

Address JOHN GARMORE & OW., 
W. Corner Sth & Hace Sts., Cincinnati, O. 








=] To 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only —s 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 





iva Agents’ profit per Week. Will 
rove it or forfeit $500. $4 outfit free. 
® fe G. Riwrovur & Co., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





GEORGE KEYES SON & C0., 


349, 351, 353 Sth Ave. 


NOW OUR INVENTORY OF STOCK IS TAKEN 
AND WE ARE DETERMINED TO CLEAR OUT 
OUR WINTER GOODS AT A GREAT LOSS, IN 
ORDER TO MAKE IMMEDIATE ROOM FOR OUR 
INCOMING STOCK OF SPRING GOODS, WHICH 
WE INTEND SHALL NOT FALL SHORT OF ANY 
IN NEW YORK CITY FOR QUALITY, PRICE, 
OR ASSORTMENT. 

WE ARE NOW SELLING HEAVY TWILLED 
SERGES AT 15c. PER YARD—WORTH 25c.—IN 
NAVY BLUES, SEAL BROWN, PLUMS, BLACKS, 
AND GARNET COLORS. 

THESE GOODS ARE SPECIAL BARGAINS. 

LAST SALE OF WINTER CASHMERES THIS 
WEEK. 

SPLENDID QUALITY BLACK CASHMERE AT 
75c., WORTH 90c.; AT 85c., WORTH $1 00; 
AT $1 00, WORTH $1 25. 


KEYES, 


Eighth Avenue, 27th & 28th Sts., N. Y¥. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


COTTON FABRICS. 
Now opening, Spring Styles, viz.: French 
Cambrics and Percales, Batistes, “‘ Ander- 
son” Scotch Zephyr Ginghams, Printed 
Satines, Cheviots, &c. 


Broadway & [9th St 





The Only Remedy 
That Acts at the Same Time on 


e Liver, The Bowels and The Kidneys 7 


$4 This combined action gives it wonderfut 





power to cure all diseases. a\i 
Are We Sick? 
SSS 
Because we allow are organs to poe 


come ¢ ed or torpid, @ 
} ae tended Sorced into the blood 
2 should 


be expelled naturally. 


Biliousness, Piles, Constipation, Kidne 
Compla nts and Discanen, Weak- 
nesses and Nervous Disorders. 


Why have sleepless nights # 

Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. Itis a dry, vegetable compound and) 
One p: will make six qtsof Medicine. 
Ge it of your Druggist, 


1.00. 
WELLS, LICHARDOON & Oo, Proprietors, 
§ (Willsend post paid.) Burlington, Vt. 





Art Embroideries, 
Art Needlework, 
Art Decorations, 


For full information how to obtain designs, patterns, 
colors, and materials for every description of Art Em- 
broidery, &c., combining taste and low prices, address, 
with 3c. stamp, LAURENCE B. VALK, Archi- 
tect, 229 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Finest Chromo, Gilt, & Colored Scroll Cards ever sold 
only 10c. Ag’tsSamples 10c. G. A. Spring, Northford,Ct. 





$5 t0 SOO Rexadsy, at home: ,Semples worth $5 free. 


50 Bow, Motto,Chromo, Horse Shoe,Scrolls &c.Cards, 
with name,in Case 10c, F.W. Austin, Fair Haven,Ct. 








66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatter & Co.,Portland,Maine. 


53 Gilt Edge, Chromo, Snowflake,Gl Lace, &c.Cards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 





72 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address Tevze & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 





50 All Lithographed Chromo Cards, no two alike, 10¢. 
‘Agts. big Outfit,10c, Globe Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





hQ Gold, Figured, and Actress Chromos, 10c. Agent’s 
Sample Book, %c. SEAVY BROS., Northford, Ct. 





HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


L 
THE LIFE OF CICERO. By Antony TRotiors. 
In Two Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $3 00. 


IL. 

A CENTURY OF DISHONOR. A Sketch of the 
United States Government’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. By H. H., Author of “ Verses,” 
** Bits of Travel,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IIl. 

SHAKSPERE:; a Critical Study of his Mind and Art. 
By Epwarp Downen, LL.D., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Dublin, Vice-Presi- 
dent of “The New Shakspere Society.” 
Cloth, $1 75. 








12mo, 
IV. 

ISLAND LIFE; or, The Phenomena and Canses of 

Insular Faunas and Floras. Including a Revision 


and attempted Solution of the Problem of Geological 
Climates. By Atyrep Rosset Wattacr, Author of 
“The Malay Archipelago,” “‘ Geographical Distribu- 


tion of Animals,” &c. With Ilustrations and Maps. 
8vo, Cloth, $4 00, 
Vv. 

THE HUMAN RACE, and OtherSermons. Preached 
at Cheltenbam, Oxford, and Brighton. By the late 
Rev. Frepeniok W. Soctamen, UA. Incumbent of 
Trinity Chapel, Brighton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


VI. 
WORDSWORTH. By F. W. H. Myers. 12mo, Cloth, 


75 cents. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by 
Joun Moruey. The following volumes are now 
ready: 

Worpsworta. By F. W. H. Myers.—Locne. By 
Thomas Fowler.—Byron. By John Nichol. —S. 
Jounson. By Leslie Stephen.—E. Ginzon. By J.C. 
Morison.—Soorr. By R. H. Hutton.—Suriury. By 
J. A. Symonds.—Go.pemira. By William Black.— 
Hume. By Professor Huxley.—D. Deror. By Wil- 
liam Minto. —R. Borys. By Principal Shairp.~ 
Srenser. By Dean Church.—Tuackrray. By An- 
thony Trollope.—Burxr. By John Morley. —Mit- 
ton. By Mark Pattison.—Soutrnry. By Edward 
Dowden.—Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. — 
Cuavorr. By Adolphus William Ward.—Cowpkrr. 
By Goldwin Smith.—A. Pore. By Leslie Stephen. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents a volume, 


Hawrtnorne. By Henry James, Jr. 12mo0,Cloth,$1 00. 
VI. 

OR. SCHLIEMANN'S ILIOS. _Ilios, the City and 
Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches 
and Discoveries on the Site of Troy and throughout 
the Troad in the years 1871-72-73-78-79. Including an 
Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Souttr- 
MANN, Author of “Troy and its Remains,” ‘ My- 
cene,” &c. With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes. 
With Maps, Plans, and about 1500 Illustrations. Im- 
perial 8vo, Dluminated Cloth, $12 00, 

VIII. 

PASTORAL DAYS; or, Memories of a New England 
Year. By W. Hamitron Gisson. Superbly Ilustra- 
ted. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges,$7 50. 

1X. 

LIFE OF DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Dr. Livingstone: 
Memoir of his Personal Life, from his Unpublished 
Journals and Correspoudence. By Dr. W. G@. Buarxie. 
With Portrait and Map, Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


2 

KINGLAKE'S CRIMEAN WAR. The Invasion of 
the Crimea. By ALexanpen Wu.tiam Kuxoiaxkr. 
Vol. IV., The Winter Troubles, now ready, 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the first three volumes, 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00 each.) 

XI. 

DUTY; with Illustrations of Courage, Patience, and 
Endurance. By Samvuet Smices, LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. (Uniform with Self-Help, Character, and Thrift, 
by the same author, 12mo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume.) 
Cheap Edition, 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

XII. 

FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING. Glimpses of Amer- 
ican Natural History. By Ernest Inezrsot.. Il- 
lustrated. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

XU. 

OLD TIMES IN THE COLONIES. By Cuarres 
Carteton Corrtx. Copiously Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 00. Uniform with The Boys of 'T6 and 
The Story of Liberty. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Washington Square. By Huenry James, Jr. Llus- 
trated. $1 25. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Watraocz, 
$1 50. 


Better than Good. By Anniz E. Riprey. 15 cents. 
The Posy Ring. By Mrs. A. W. Hunr. 10 cents. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. C. J.Eioarr. 20 cents. 
Little Pansy. By Mrs. Ranvotru. 20 centa, 

Dr. Wortle’s School. By Awrmony Tro.iope. 15 cts, 
The Rebel of the Family. By E. Lynn Linton. 20 cts, 
Love and Life. By Cuantorre M. Yones. 15 cents. 
A Cofifidential Agent. By James Payn. 15 cents. 
Endymion. By the Earl of Braconerizip. 15 cents. 


He that Will Not when He May. By Mrs. OurpuHant. 
15 ceuts. 


From the Wings. By B. H. Buxton. 


15 cents. 
Horace McLean. By Ator O'Hanton. 15 cents. 
Missing. By Mary Crom Hay. 20 cents. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart. By W. Curarx Russet. 15 cts. 


JustasI Am. By Miss Brappon. 

62” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
toorks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


15 cents. 





ya” Harrer’s Catatogur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 
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FACETIZ. 

Asour three months back 
a physician advised a young 
Frenchman to take gym- 
nastic exercise a8 a pre- 
ventive against obesity. A 
few days ago, meeting the 
patient with his servant 
the doctor was astonished 
to see that the master had 
grown immensely stouter, 
while the servant was as 
thin as a shadow. “ How 
is this?” he asked. The 
explanation was that the 
young man, considering 
the tumblings and climb- 
ings derogatory to his dig- 
nity, had made his servant 
use the horizontal bars and 
climb the ropes. 











<> 

An old East Indian cap- 
tain gave up sea-faring, and 
was having a house built 
in which to end his days in 
peace. One morning, while 
watching the carpenters, 












he noticed that they let bits 
of lath and the like drop 
down between the partitions, and he ordered them to 
take all the loose pieces out. The workmen obeyed, 
grumbling that they did not see what difference it 
made. “All the difference in the world, you lub- 
bers!” retorted the irate captain. ‘Do you think I 
want to be annoyed, whenever she rocks, by the rat- 
tle of the rubbish in the partitions ?” 


———_—~——— 

“ My case is just here,” said a citizen to a lawyer, 
the other day: “ the plaintiff will swear that I hit 
him; I will swear that I did not. Now what can you 
lawyers make out of that if we go to trial ?” 

“Five dollars apiece,” was the prompt reply, as he 
extended his han 


A Grow ine Inpustry—Farming. 


—————~—_——— 

When old Mrs. Bunsby had got through reading in 
the paper an account of the last great fire, she raised 
her spectacles from her eyes to the top of her head, 
and remarked, “If the city firemen would wear the 
genuine home-knit stockin’s, such as we make and 
wear in the country, they wouldn’t be a bustin’ of 
their hose at every fire.” 


———>>———— 

A Srranpep Heetanman.—A drover fresh from the 
land of heather, whose knowledge of the sea and its 
ebb and flow was confined to a grand idea of its mag- 
nitude, arrived one day at the Craig Pier, Dundee, 
with a flock of sheep, intending to cross over to Fife. 
It being low water, and the boat already well laden, 
the captain told him that he must wait for an hour, 
as he was afraid he would not have water enough to 
float from the pier. “ Water enough!” quoth John 
Highlandman, with amazement. ‘Och, man, if she 
dinna hae water enough in ta big muckle sea, whar 
will she get it?” 





































One can not be rude to a lady, even 
though she be a book canvasser. $ 
“T think I heard the gentleman who 
runs the powder-mill in the next office 
frequently say he would like one of 
those very books.” 
(Ha! it works. She goes. 








The proprietor of a mineral spring at Carls- 
bad knows some English ; and he writes what 
he knows with a fluent ease and freshness 
which can not be too much admired. The 
following specimen of his literary skill—an 
advertisement copied from one of his bottles 
—seems to possess, as it were, some of the 
sparkle of the mineral waters themselves: 
“Warning. Only the above-mentioned pack- 
et up is the very pure salt of the Sprudel, be- 
cause it is produced by the inspection of the 
town officers. Bat that salt packet up in wooden 
boxes, and also trading with that is false and coun- 
terfeit; and it is our duty to let this be a warning 
to the gentlemen and ladies to buy it.” 

—_——_—a—— 

A Dry Svsszctr—An Egyptian mummy. 

——@———— 

Marteeramiias. “You've got the basket. Now 
go and take ny compliments to Mrs. Hodge, and 
ask if she can oblige me with a dozen new laid-eggs. 
Well, what are you waiting for ?” 

Brweer. “Please, mum, where’s the compli- 
ments ?” : 

“Is it law you're talking about? Look, now: 
whin I was a saudger I shot twinty men for the na- 
tion, and it gave me a pinshun ; but if I was only to 
shoot wan stray fellow for meself, bedad, I'd be 
tried for murther. There's law for yez.” 

er 

A Sounp Turasurnc—Beating a dram. 

—_—>—— 

Of course there are some of us who are a trifle 
bored when compelled to listen a second time to the 
same sermon. The weariness would be a little alle- 
viated if repeaters would bear in mind the answer 
of a little girl of twelve years, the daughter of a 
clergyman, who. was asked, “‘ Sadie, does papa ever 
preach the same sermon twice ?” 

After thinking a moment, Sadie replied, “‘ Yes, I 
believe he does; but I think he hollers in different 
places.” 

When a revolver is aimed at a man in the heat of 
a discussion, he generally looks at it as a pointed ar- 
gument. 

A Southern darky recently made application for 
divorce from his wife. When asked on what ground 
he demanded a divorce, he explained as follows: 
“De ground ob dis occasion is sufficient enough. 
When I rented ten acres an’ worked one mule, I mar- 
ried a woman suitable for de occasion. Now I rent 
sixty acres of land an’ work five mules. My wife is a 
mighty good ten-acre wife, but she don’t suit de occa- 
sion ob sixty acres. I needs a woman what can spread 
“ore.” 






SOME OFFICE BORES. 
This, if you please, is a Comic Artist—mentioning 
no names—trying to concentrate his mind upon the 
truly beautiful, when— 











\ 


Enter a strong smell of rum, and a 
man with. nothing between him .and 
starvation but a few worthless pencils. 
¢ After five minutes lost in the hope- 
less search for a penny for this gentle 
man, our artist resumes, amid the aroma 
of rum, which pervades his studio, 











—— 
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Enter (or partially enter) a Kindling-wood Man. 
K. M. “ Kinlinwood, Boss?” 
Boss. ‘‘ No, no wood.” 
K. M. “ Sell ye five bar’ls fr a dollar.” 
Boss. ‘‘ No, not any to-day.” 
K. M. ‘*’LI ye want any to-morrer, then?” 
Boss (desperately). ** Shouldn't wonder ; better call 


to-morrow.” (2xit K. M., full of hope. 














PT Ue 

Ten minutes more of concentration, 
when enter a City Missionary, who, 
after sniffing suspiciously the atmos- 
phere left by the last caller, leaves a 
tract on the ‘‘ Evils of Intemperance.” 
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—~NS ~wants to know where Mr. 
| Brown’s office is. 
u “Can't tell you, sir.” 
“Thanks.” 
Is about to leave, when an 
unlucky glance at the drawing- 
ard excites his curiosity. 
He is good enough to draw 
nearer, and for half an hour 
ply the worker with questions } 
that would put an infant to 
the blush. 














The jaded, hunted, haggard 
wretch was about to lock the 
door, when he suddenly remem- 
bered a $1000 check which he 
expected momently. 









Next an invoice of “Soap, 
matches, shoe-blackin’, fedder 
dusters, vis’-brooms,” and what 
not else, has to be put out by 
main force. 









Time lost in parleying with, struggling with, and finally kicking down 
stairs, an insurance gentleman, fifty-nine minutes. 






This gentleman has, it appears, re- 
cently got out some sort of patent ar- 
rangement for digging graves, and 
wants a design, ‘‘something’ awfully 
funny and striking, you know,” to use 
in an advertisement of it. ‘lime lost 
on this man—or rather lost 4y this man 
—forty-five minutes and ten seconds. 


blood from the heart of a cucumber. 


Of course the man with the new “ process” to su- 


rsede wood-engraving does not fail to drop in with At len h night overtakes the 
Ris myriads of proofs. Time, one hour and twenty 
minutes, 





This time it is a party who 3 es 


Next we have a cripple, who has dragged his 
useless limbs somehow up four flights of stairs, and 
has a chapter of accidents to relate that would draw 


[Fesrvary 19, 1881. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


Tue Rev. Me. Dryrreacu. “ What are you beating 
the poor donkey for, Johnny ?” 

Jounny. *’Cos he’s sleepy. He’s often that way on 
Mondays.” 

Tur Rev. Mr. D. “‘ How’s that, Johnny ?” 

Jounny. ‘ Feyther says it’s cos he’s had to take old 
granny to the sarmin on Sundays. But, dang it! how 
can that be, when he had to stay outside ?” 

——— > 


AND SO SAY ALL OF US. 


Famity Doctor. ‘‘Charley won’t be able to go to 
the party to-night, and you'll be the youngest gentle- 
man there, so you'll have to return thanks for the la- 
dies. Now what ‘ll you say, eh ?” 

Smaut Boy. “I know. I shall say, For what we 
have received, the Lord make us truly thankful.” 


Secdethadipammtincnaias 
Tur pest Way To Kit. Time—Work. 
—_— 


HOW WE LIVE AT PINCHINGTON PARK. 


Para (who himself openires careful feeding, to eldest 
daughter, just returned home after a long stay with dear 
Aunt Skinner, at ov Grange). * You prefer the 
drumstick, Constantia, I now.” 

Constantia (resigned), “ I’ve never tasted any other 
part, pa.” ° 


TOO GOOD A MIMIC, 


There is an aged actor in Munich, Lang by name, of 

whom a funny story is told. King Ludwig the First, 
father of the present king, was a great patron of art, 
and was on very familiar terms with most of the wor- 
thy and noble artists and 
actors. Amongotherplaces 
which he was accustomed 
to frequent was a beer sa- 
loon where many of the no- 
tabilities of the day con- 
gregated to drink beer and 
smoke the friendly cigar. 
On one occasion he sudden- 
ly made his appearance in 
the midst of a group of act- 
ors and actresses, and, qui- 
etly stealing up behind Frau 
Siegel, he put his hands over 
her eyes and held them 
tightly there. Frau Siegel 
oe at once that it must 
2e Lang, who was fond of 
practical jokes, and exclaim- 
ed, “Oh, I know you, Herr 
Lang—you are always either 
teasing me or mimicking 
the king.” 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed Lad- 
wig, discovering himself, to 
the extreme dismay of the 
actress, ‘so Herr Langmim- 
ics the king, does he? We 
will see how well he can do 
it. Come, Herr Lang, give 
me an exhibition of your 
powers in that direction.” 

The poor actor, half fright- 
ened out of his wits, declared 
that there must be some mis- 
take, that he never, in any 
possible circumstances, could 
do so unwarrantable a thing as to mimic his Majesty, 
and, pale with fright, begged to be excused. The 
king was inexorable, however, and said, “‘ Let. there 
be no more delay, sir. I command you to begin.” 

Herr Lang, seeing no way of escape, assumed the 
attitude of the king, and said, in a loud voice, “ By- 
the-way, Secretary Schmidt, I should like to have you 
send a few dozen bottles of my best wine down to the 
Actors’ Club to-morrow; and while you are about it, 
you may draw a check for a couple of hundred guild- 
ers and send them to Herr Lang, a very worthy and 
comical fellow.” 

At this point arta | stopped him with, “‘ There, 
there, Herr Lang, you have mimicked quite enough 
to suit my fancy, and what you have said has been 
well said, and to the point.” 

The next day the wine was delivered to the club, and 

the guilders to Lang; but the king never again 
asked him to give an exhibition of his powers 
of mimicry. 


THE HERO AND THE DOG. 


A dozen men were watering their 
throats in a Monroe Avenue saloon yes- 
terday, when two strangers entered 
and one of them raised his voice anc 
called out, “Gentlemen, allow me to 
introduce you to Captain Green, of 
Chicago, the hero who was locked up 
in a room with a dog for two long 
hours, armed only with a piece of lath.” 

Several persons at once stepped for- 
ward and shook hands, and invited Cap- 
tain Green to drink. He had imbibed 
three glasses of beer and got two cigars 
in his pocket, when one of the men 
queried, “You must have felt purty 
skeary ?” 

“Yea.” 

“Was the dog mad ?” 

“T don’t think he was.” 

“ And you kept him off with the lath?” 

ot Yes.” 


“Well, I don’t want any of that. 
Locked in, were you ?” 
“Yes.” 


“Couldn't have got out if the dog 
neh ee too much for you?” 
No.” 


“Well, you were a hero, and that’s a 
| fact. What breed of a dog was it?” 
j “T think they call it a poodle,” quiet- 
y replied the hero, as he slid for the 
oor, 
The crowd slid after him, but the first 
Man out of doors always has the best 













] . Time lost in show to use his legs, 
bleeding for this gentleman, ten minutes, 
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jll-starred being, and finds him 
sitting before the blank page, on 
which no result of concentration 
has been allowed to appear. 
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“Of my own, a cord,” said the man as he measured 


—o _——— 
At a trial of a criminal case the prisoner entered a | Foor-Notes—Report of a walking match. i OW 
plea of * not guilty,” when one of the jarymen at once > is wood-pile. 


stood up. The judge informed him that he could not 
leave until the case was tried. “Tried ?” repeated the 
juror, inastonishment, “ Why, he acknowledges that 


he is not guilty,” 


“ Ah, father,” said - ewe eee musingly, 
“tis littl » wants in this world.” 

. Yea, and it is a di _ littler he'll get if he de- 
pends on me,” hinted the old man. 


—_~>—_——_ 


A new United States Treasury vault is to be built at 
Baltimore. Whether it is made burglar-proof or not, 
it will be found vault with. 











